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EAC 
1844—In Washington, D. C., a group of statesmen T D 
gathered to watch an experiment by Samuel F. B. Morse sTU 
—who claimed he could send a message to Baltimore, CO! 
Md.— through a wire! Morse tapped out the message 
on a crude telegraph key. Then his receiver began to 
click. His assistant in Baltimore, Alfred Vail, was Because 
sending back the message, word for word! The aston- mine ms 
ished statesmen were listening to the first long-distance pR j r : 
message ever sent by electricity . . . 4 subje 
“W-H-A-T H-A-T-H G-O-D W-R-O-U-G-H-T” Picture ‘ 
umentar 
famous . 
to their 
value te 
1887—Heinrich Hertz showed that in many 
waves, sent out by an electric spark, pro- 
duced another spark in a nearby wire Here nee 
hoop. Hertz proved that electricity could ‘rian ' 
be sent through space — without wires ! a" 
WHAT NV 
mentary 
John Gu 
¥ 
. THE TIM 
187 6—Alexander Graham Bell was trying to send My special ¢: 
the human voice over a wire by electricity. One . , —_ . 
day he called out to his assistant: “Mr. Watson, O90 —— Cugioine Marcont weed the peinciple Gy Sian) 
come here; | need you!" Watson, hearing the words covered by Hertz in developing the wireless telegraph. HB duction 
come out of a receiver in siaitieas n,. iniel In 1901, Marconi startled the world by sending the #Pearl Bu 
in to tell Bell that his telephone really worked ! letter “5” from England to Newfoundland. THROUG 
mentary 
Pratt. 













1920 — Dr. Frank Conrad, 
a Westinghouse engineer, 
broadcast the Presidential 
Election Returns from the 
radio station, KDKA, in East 


TODAY — Radio broad- 
casting has come a long #§DEDICAT 
way since its earliest bee HBt™ spe 
ginnings at KDKA. Itis §°°"° lea 
bringing news, music, and 























Pittsburgh, Pa. Viale was the entertainment into mil- a 

first scheduted radio broad- lions of homes — and to Hiture Stor 

cast in history! —_ ; our fighting men all over will appx 
===> the world. 
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l, aS i r ‘ W.Small 
And you may live to see the day when you will carry a tiny radio station around 
with you. Then you can radio home from wherever you are and say: “Hello, Mom! 


TOMORROW —will bring the greatest gift of all — TELEVISION ! 
You will be able to see Hollywood Stars, plays, football games in 
your own living room. Many of these programs will be broadcast 

























from Westinghouse television stations. I'm bringing a friend home for dinner tonight !” 
ee 
Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC....TED MALONE — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Blue Network 
If y 
REPRINTS FOR ‘TEACHERS .. . This “Story of Communication the 


Through Space” picture story provides excellent material for classroom teaching. In . ' 
ordering reprints (without advertising signature), please ask for Picture Story I-35. est In Ouse imm 
State quantity desired and enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. Write: School Serv- 


nga io" . . mail 
ice, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. a a a Cas CLERTeEe 














SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 59 — 
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TEACHERS FIND NEW 
STUDENT STIMULUS IN 
CORONET PICTURE 
STORIES 


pecause each issue of Coronet Maga- 
zine contains two or more outstand- 
ing Picture Stories that offer inte- 
grated instruction-units on a variety 
of subjects . . . and because each 
Picture Story is highlighted by doc- 
ymentary commentary by world- 
famous authorities—teachers testify 
to their choice of Coronet as a top- 
value teaching aid, adaptable to use 
in many classes. 


Here are some of the great Picture 
Stories that appeared in Coronet 
during the school year of 1943-44. 


WHAT MAKES JERRY RUN? Com- 


mentary by noted traveller-author 


John Gunther. 
THE TIMES GOES TO PRESS. With 


special explanatory commentary. 


AMERICAN COUNTERPOINT. Intro- 
duction by contemporary authoress 


Pearl Buck. 
THROUGH THE PERISCOPE. Com- 


mentary by naval authority Fletcher 
Pratt. 


DEDICATION. Commentary compiled 
from speeches made by United Na- 
tions’ leaders. 


. and some of the Coronet Pic- 
ture Stories that have appeared and 
will appear this year . 


FACES OF MEXICO. Commentary by 
Mexican Foreign Minister, Ezequiel 


Padilla. 
MIRACLE OF MOSCOW. Commen- 


tary by former ambassador to Rus- 
ga Joseph Davies. 


THE HISTORY OF A FACE. Com- 
mentary by  Lincoln-authority 
tefan Lorant. 


INA’S HOME FRONT. Commen- 


tary by China’s foremost philoso- 
pher Lin Yut ang. 


Coronet Picture Stories like these 
ave joined forces with the nation- 
wide school swing to visual educa- 
u10n, 





TEACHERS 
If you wish to start 
the CORONET Plan 
immediately fill in and 
mail coupon opposite 


—> 














( Advertisement ) 


BOOKETTES 


In the one or more distinguished 
books condensed monthly in Coro- 
net, teachers of all subjects find the 
best first-hand. Coronet Bookettes 
top teachers’ lists because they have 
current significance and _ because, 
unlike most expurgations, they are 
not mere synopses, but carefully se- 
lected passages from the books, with 
little or no editorial writing beyond 


occasional transitional sentences. 





| morrow. 


( Advertisement) 


ARTICLES and FEATURES 


Because they cover the calendar of 
interests . . . because of their origi- 
nality . . . because many of them 
are written by people of distinction 
—Coronet articles and features are 
being high-graded by teachers as 
A-1 aids to developing reading and 
writing skills, in report and discus- 
sion work, and in guiding student 
thinking in terms of today and to- 


GAME BOOKS 


Planned with an eye to making facts 
fun, the monthly Coronet Game 
Book’s eight pages of cleverly-con- 
structed and_ classroom-conscious 
games are winners with both teach- 
ers and students. Entertainment- 
wise and school-slanted are these 
games that make numbers amusing 
—quizzes that check memory reten- 
tion—and word-teasers that increase 
vocabulary vitality. 














copies for your class. 





Toward better teaching — toward quicker learning <4 





w YOUR OWN COPY FREE! — 


with your order of ten or more 


So fill in the coupon—clip it— 
and send it in te CORONET today — 








CORON We fons Forces with Visual Education 


. . . Offering its unique Picture Stories as the best medium 
for pictorial. instruction, the new, progressive aid to better 
teaching—and quicker learning . . . 


STATISTICS SPEAK -r sisuatty-caucated studems 


learning 334, more 
having a 20°, higher memory-retention 
than textbook-taught pupils 


TEACHERS HAVE PROVED. ina coroner 


Picture Stories—carefully selected for their education- 
al value and offering a series of interrelated pictures 
that unfold a complete, exciting story—stimulate stu- 
dent interest and demand student discussion. 

to the eye-appeal of CORONET Picture Stories, is the 
mind-appeal of CORONET magazine—-a wealth of 
educational material usable by every teacher for every 
student in the classrooms of America. Teachers all 
over the country have found newly-flavored education- 
al refreshment in 


Coronel articles and features 
—invaluable aids to developing reading and writing skills 


Coronel Bookeles 


—rich reference material for class work 


Coronel Game Books 
—upto-the-minute quick classroom quizzes 


TEACHERS, Zeke Notice’ 


. of CORONET’s special 40% reduced rate for schools, mak- 
ing CORONET available. to teachers and students only, at 15¢ 
per copy instead of the regular 25¢! This special school rate is 
available to teachers ordering 5 or more copies of CORONET 
per month. 


Education Department I 


wy CORONET Magazine 


919 North Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order for .............. . copies of CORONET each 

month (minimum acceptable order, 5) [> for the balance of 

the school year (through the June issue—out May 25) or 1 for 
months, at 15c per copy. 


Name 

School Subject 

Address 

City/State Zone No. 


I enclose $ payment in full. | Please bill me monthly. 
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‘How to brush teeth correctly” 4 
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is ‘Seiily learned through | 


Ipana’s 5-Way Dental Care Plan! 
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"Tooth model shows proper brushing and 
massage method — also number and names 
of teeth”, says Massachusetts teacher. 


ewe AND again, teachers tell us how fascinated 
their children are with Ipana’s cardboard tooth 
model. And better attention from them means 4 
smoother-running program for you. 

That is just what Ipana’s 5-Way Plan was de- 
signed for—programs that achieve the highest possi- 
ble effectiveness in teaching better dental health. 


Not only does this larger-than-life-size tooth model 


show the correct angle for the tooth brush in clean- 
ing teeth and massaging gums. It is clearly marked 
with the names of all the teeth as well as the average 
age at which permanent teeth appear. 


5-Way Plan a Definite Contribution to 


These units complete the Ipana 5-Way Plan, which 
is yours for the asking — yours for keener interest 
and understanding of dental health habits among 
children. Cut out coupon below. Send for these free 
teaching aids today. 


Health Program, says Colorado teacher. 


Along with the tooth model, teachers praise Ipana’s 
Dental 
Ache?” 


Health Certificate, 
wall chart 


the “Why 


in full color, 


tal health program. 


Do 


‘Teeth 
hygiene record 
sheets and the teacher's outline for a successful den- 
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F R & E Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 

for a successful Dental Health Pro- 

| gram for classroom use, including amazing new card- 

board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use 
coupon at the right. 


| eee. | 
ea P) 
Re | 





1. Tooth brushing model — 
larger-than-life-size cardboard 
model of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 


2. Four-colored Dental 
Health Certificates for 
awarding to your pupils. 
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3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 

4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- 
ords for 25 children). 

5. Teacher’s Folder, “Build a Successful Pro- 
gram on Dental Health.” 








Product of Bristol-Myers 


s 
4 


Educational Dept. NI-35, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 
[) Wall Chart C} Dental Certificates 

] New Model of Teeth —] New Teacher’s Folder 

[) Class Hygiene Records 

NAME ee ce EN 
NAME OF SCHOOL a 
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CITY STATE —_ 


GRADE TAUGHT________CLASS ENROLLMENT _ 
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Edwin H. Reeder 
Professor of Education 
Illinois 


Unive rsity of 


George T. Renner 
Professor of Geography 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 





ome Geography 


@ Send for 


A completely 
planned 
geography 
project, all 

ready for 

the classroom 
See page 59 

of this magazine. 


This geography, the first. book of a new geography 
series, written by two of the most prominent author 
ities in the field—authors with a global viewpoint— 


provides a means of teaching geographical con 


cepts from the focus of the child’s own environment. 
The child learns geographic factors in his school- 


yard, then goes to wider fields. For use in the 


third or fourth grade, this book presents geographic 


principles simply and understandably, and _ fills 


completely the needs for a social studies program. 


American Book Company 
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Is ADDITION to more 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


than 750 subjects of stucdly covering all fields otf 


educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed 


on wartime as well as post-war educ ational needs. A teaching statt 


of 600 persons including educators of national and international 


reputation— plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and labora- 


tories—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 


graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops for 


teachers in primary, secondary and higher education. Counseling 


facilities for returning veterans. 


First term 


ation, Al i 7 
Write mow for complete bulletin 


ad , ad 19. Secon "9 n. Mor July SO 


j , j \ j 
Director of Summer Session, 742 Administration Building. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page SOMETIMES girls in the sixth 
32 : 

and seventh grades like to 
make dolls for children in hospitals 
or in nurseries at war plants. This 
page will be helpful. After making 
dolls like this, the girls will invent 
ways of varying the pattern. 


Page ARRANGING real pussy wil- 
33 lows in an attractivc bouquet 
is a valuable outgrowth of this art 
work. One of the most interesting 
things to do with them is to keep 
them in water until the green leaves 
appear. Evergreen sprays will help 
to relieve the stiff effect of the pussy 
willows. Or branches of a graceful 
shrub such as forsythia may be put 
with them. The teacher, of course, 
must make sure that children do not 
destroy trees and shrubbery. 


ry TEACHERS sometimes remark, 

“When I first show my pupils 
how to draw a camel or a rabbit, 
they do well, but when these animals 
are used in story pictures they look 
much worse than the first attempts.” 

Of course this is true, just as it 
is in handwriting. In the first grade 
the children make the letters from 
copies put before them. As they use 
these letters to make words, and as 
they advance in the grades, they do 
not form the letters so well as they 
did in the first grade, but the writ- 
ing has more personality. 

Our standard as primary teachers 
should be to help the child to draw 
a little better than he could before 
we helped him. Give him encourage- 
ment and frequent opportunities to 
draw. Exhibit his work often. Let 
him come before the class, hold up 
his original -picture, and tell about it. 

Teach him how to make many 
crude symbolic drawings like these so 
that he cannot spend much time try- 
ing to perfect any one. If he ap- 
proaches perfection in drawing one 
thing, like a hor Ye, he loses his desire 
to learn how to draw other objects. 


Page 


/ PROGRESS in transportation 
Ss 


by airplanes and boats can be 
depicted in a manner similar to that 

The subject 
is of intense interest to children. A 
schoolroom which has an activity 
like this under way is a lively place. 
All learning is keen; for when chil- 
are wide-awake they attack 
their lessons with vim. 

Some teachers say that large sheets 
of paper are too expensive for their 
pupils to use. Note the kinds of pa- 
per mentioned here. Both are inex- 
Often a teacher does not 
use large papers because they are 
harder to handle. Too many teach- 
ers prefer small papers because the 
room can be kept neater. The chil- 
dren are limited in their expression 
if the size of the paper is too small. 
(Continued on page 6) 


described on this page. 


dren 


pensive. 





































IN THE 
HEART of the ROCKIES 


Ist Term: June 20-July 24 
2nd Term: July 25-Aug. 28 


1945 


Progressive Programs 
EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS 
ENGINEERING 
AGRICULTURE 


Leading to 


BACHELOR'S 
MASTER'S AND 
DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
AT LARAMIE, WYOMING, 
FOR SUMMER CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF 


WYOMING 























This 
GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 


book is just 
need for 


’ 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 


BIG 
on | ae 


45 Sacred Songs 20e per copy 


17 Negro Spirituals $2.15 per dozen 
and many others 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


——— <—— ee eee ee —_ 4 

THE RODENEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, indiana. - 
Please send me « sample copy of SOCIABILI 

SUNGS. | encivse 1 


(postpaid). 
$16.00 per 10 
(not postpaid). 





the big favor} 
ites, ideal fo 
school use. 








224 SONGS 
with words 
and musi 


Sight. 
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* You're right 
on time, folks” 





There’s no friendlier way to bid guests welcome than to invite them to 
“fresh up” with chilled 7-Up. There’s the twinkle of a smile in every sip 
of this clean-tasting, crystal clear drink. And the pleasure it brings 
comes entirely from enjoyment. It contains no stimulants. You like it 
and it likes you. 











© The ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle— 
“contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates, 
flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 
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CLASSIC COMICS 


The Simple 


Attractive 


Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit" is almost universal among our school 

children, and progressive school administrators are taking 
advantage of this natural desire by incorporating Classic 
Comics in their curriculum. They find that Classic Comics retain 
all the thrills, adventure and excitement of the blood and thun- 
der variety of comics magazines without their ill effects. They 
find, too, that there is no more simple and attractive way of 
introducing great works of literature to their students. Each 
Classic Comics issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an 
immortal literary work, graphically and movingly narrated with 
clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple text, heightened by brilliant 
colored pictures make literature easy to teach — delightful 
to learn. Even the most backward pupil will grasp it with ease. 


THESE 23 GREA 


T 


os 5.5.) loam of o] "| fos. 
Titles Now Available 





. The Three Musketeers 
. lwenhoe 
. The Count of Monte Cristo 
. The Last of the Mohicans 
. Moby Dick 
. A Tale of Two Cities 
. Robin Hood 
. Arabien Nights 
Les Miserables 
. Robinson Crusoe 
11. Don Quixote 
12. Rip Van Winkle and 
The Headless Horseman 
13. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
14. Westword Ho! 
15. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
16. Gulliver's Travels 
17. The Deersiayer 
18. Tag Ceisest of Notre 


—- 
S2aneusun=~ 


me 
19. Huckleberry Finn 

. The Corsican Brothers 
21. 3 Famous Mysteries 

. The Pathfinder 

. Oliver Twist 








(6) THE INSTRUCTOR. 


ACCLAIMED BY 3500 





SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


More than 3500 school officials—administrators, super- 
visors, principals and teachers—from Maine to Cali- 
fornio, after long range tests enthusiastically hail 
CLASSIC COMICS as an effective teaching aid. They 
unanimously applavd their application in familiarizing 
pupils with the classics, as well as serving os a stim- 
ulus in reading the originals. Your comments and expe- 
riences with Classic Comics will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 23 titles in the CLASSIC COMICS series (more 
on the way) are specially priced for schools at 7'/2 
cents per copy. Mail your introductory order now. 
Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 books 
ordered. 


GILBERTON CO. Dept. INS-3 
510 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Varch 1945 





HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Pase THE teacher may show the 
36 children this page of designs 
and suggest that they make some of 
their own. On another-day she may 
distribute strips of colored paper— 
perhaps 2” x 9”—and ask each child 
to make a border based on the princi- 
ple illustrated in any one of the three 
designs at the top of this page. 

On still another day she may pass 
strips of manila drawing paper- 1” 
x 10”, show the border of flowers 
near the bottom of the page, and 
suggest that cach child make a bor- 
der of flowerpots or baskets of fruit. 

Children who study Mexico may 
draw little borders of rows of cacti, 
sombreros, burros, or Mexican houses. 

Those studying Indians may make 
borders of tepees, bows and arrows, 
canoes, and so on. They will like to 
copy Indian designs and discuss the 
colors used most by the Indians. 


Children who learn about the an- | 


cient Greeks will discuss how they 
painted bright colors on marble and 
how they used gold. The children 
will like to look at 
frieze and see the designs of rows of 
people without an exact repetition. 
When showing children designs of 
a country a teacher must be careful 
to show enough of them so that chil- 
dren will get the correct impression. 


Page A PICTURE made with this 
$7 stencil technique using colored 
chalk is a good present. A pair of 
companion pictures is attractive to 
hang on a bedroom wall above twin 
beds. Floral arrangements, peasant 
children, or other subjects that give 
a decorative effect are suitable for 
this kind of art work. 

The value of this project lies in 
having the children originate their 
own composition. They can afford 
to spend time and thought on the 
design because more than one picture 
can be made from the stencils. 

Each time the child uses his sten- 
cils he can try new color arrange- 
ments. If a quantity of copies is 
needed, as for program covers, wax 
crayons should be used. 

One of our aims in elementary 
school is to teach design. The very 
nature of this stencil process aids in 
design because some details must be 
omitted. One reason why the Indi- 
ans have secured beautiful designs in 
weaving baskets is the restriction 
imposed by the weaving. Deer, for 
example, have to be squared off. 


Page ANY experience that children 
38 get as they work on Easter 
baskets will help them in making 
May baskets and tray favors for use 
in army and navy hospitals. Any- 
thing bright and gay is desirable for 
decorating the baskets, especially col- 
ored flowers cut from sced catalogues 
or envelopes of flower seeds, and 
pieces of ribbon or silver cord. Tis- 
sue paper and crepe paper are favor- 
ites because they can be twisted 
and braided. The originality of chil- 
dren in utilizing scraps of materials 
is amazing. 


the Parthenon | 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions. . . making the 
regular University facilities available to teach. 
ers, school principals and superintendents. |; 
you require credits for certification, or if yoy 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find tha 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its educa. 
tional a spasaaes, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer man 
cultural and recreational opportunities. Y oy’ 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphig 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
‘Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelpbia 22, Pg 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Mass, 











The finest and only » 
thentiec collection. Mak 
school work easier f 
teachers, more fascinati 
for pupils. 1500 subjec 
374 actual photographs 
natural colors, 7x9 inchg 
of birds, flowers, anim 
Special selection of 33 bi 
pictures $1.00. 
sive views 6 x 8 inches 
leading American indy 
tries, Copper, Coal, La 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, 
Send for Catalog with Pric 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—8*< x 11 in. book 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines 
each for coloring. Special price, 20c each. 6 for $1 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 805 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, 


Sacked JSAtCd 

















While the men are at war, 
more women will do the 
singing. This new book con- 
tains musical arrangements 
that are well within the 
range of the average group 
of women's voices. 48 pages, 
octavo size, printed on 
good clear paper from & 
large plates, bound in fine 
cardboard binding. Price & 
only 60c each. Order today. Saggy 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Indiana 


Jached 7), 
Sop hagge é, Gis 











Send For 40-Page Book 
“YOUR CHILD'S TEET 


“Care 





will send FREE catalog of 4 

health material listing book 

pamphieta, posters, plays, « 

stories, grac reading and 

ing seatwork. 
ir 

Dept 






. B-3, 212 E. Sup 
Chicago 11, Iilinots 


FOR TEACHING AVIATIO 
Pupils Enjoy These 
Colorful Aviation Material 


Thousands of teachers have found these classroom 
kits popular, helpful and constructive. 











A PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE AND A HICH 


SCHOOL KIT. Each contains over 60 piect’® 
large pictures . . . pertinent facts . . . appre 
mately 40 illustrated leaflets for pupils - - * 
teaching suggestions . . . directory of Free a 


Inexpensive Aviation Materials, and other item: 
appropriate to each of the three grade levels. 
EACH COMPLETE Post- 
oe eee 25¢ paid. 
MAIL COUPON TO: 
UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Servier 
Dept. K-1, 23 East Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ilino: 
Primary Kits 
Intermediate Grade Bit 


High School Kit 





I enclose 


Name 


Street 





City 


[ 
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Cereal foods (flour, breakfast 
cereals, etc.) contribute to the 
average American diet: 


(based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. 
Data adjusted for losses in cooking) 


almost 1/3 of the CALORIES 


CEREAL i | 
FOODS | ALL 
CreTom 46 OTHER FOODS 





almost 1/3 of the PROTEINS 


CEREAL ALL 
taaaeen) OTHER FOODS — 





—and if they were all whole grain, en- 
riched or restored, they would contribute: 


more than 1/3 of three essential 
B-VITAMINS AND IRON 


CEREAL 


FOODS* 





*40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended for 
@ 2800 calorie diet). 








Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including 
Drifted Snow “‘Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). 
Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All these 
brands and those listed below, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


O THOSE who are especially aware of 


the importance of adequate breakfasts, 
the fact that 69% of doctors interviewed 
in the recent Roper nation-wide breakfast 
survey expressed the opinion that the av- 


erage breakfast is not well-balanced is of 


immediate significance. For, of course— 
unless breakfast provides its share of the 
day’s total requirements of proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals, as well as calories— 
the day’s quota of these essential nutrients 
may not be fully met. And it is for this 
reason that cereal foods are of particular 
value at the morning meal. 

Cereal grains (in which Nature stores 
a wide variety of nutrients which are as 
essential to human life as to plant life) 


have always been an outstanding source of 


cereal proteins. In their whole grain state 





—or, in their modern enriched and restored 
forms—they are also a valuable source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. The 
three segments at the left tell the story. 

Moreover, cereal foods promote the use 
of other basic foods such as milk and fruit, 
both rich protective elements. Indeed, 
no recognized nutrient which is essential 


‘for human nutrition (except Vitamin D— 


which can be provided by adequate exposure 
to sunshine) lacks significant representation 
in a proper combination of cereals, milk 
and fruits. 

Hence, cereal foods help provide break- 
fasts which are not only adequate in calories, 
but properly “balanced,” as well . . . break- 
fasts which carry their load nutritionally 
not only in calories but proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. In short . . . cereal foods are 
key foods in the better breakfast program. 


CBNERAL MILES we. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


makers of 
GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” ENRICHED FLOUR, WHEATIES, 
BISQUICK, KIX, CHEERIOATS 
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“Im Holel Hostess 


NOW-andearninga , 
splendid salary 


Bernadine Bishop, Former 
2 





Teacher, Secures Position, 
Though Without Previous 
Hotel Experience 

“The dull 


uncertain 


and 
my 


monotony 
income of 


jobs as teacher led me to 
inquire about the Lewis 
Course. Here was a fa 
cinating new profession 
—work amidst luxuriou 
urrounding contact with important poople I iW 
myself respected, well-paid, secure I enrolled N 
Tam Hoste of this beautiful hotel Tam happ ! 
fully appreciate all Lew Leisure-time, Home Stud 


Training has done for me 


Hotels Call for Trained Men and Women 


You can qualify for a rilling, well-paid career or 
for @ \acation position 1 luxurious summer resort 
hotel, club or camp, as you choos Fascinating yp 
tion md a sonnd ubstantial postwar future await 
trainell) men and women in the hotel, club and institu 
tional fleld Thousands of our graduates making good 
u managers, Sseistant manager teward executive 
housekeepers, host ind in 55 other types of well 
paid positions, living often imeluded Train at hem 
in spare time Previews experience proved , 

wy FREE book describes this fascinating field, amd 
explains how you are registered FREE of extra cost 
the Lewis National Mlacemen Service Mail « 
pon NOW! 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 





! 1 
M. C. LEWIS, President Moccia | 

{ Lewis Hotel Training School yds) TEAR : ] 
Sta. DC-9063, Washington 7, D. C. ——— 

t Send me Free Book Your Big Opportunity 
without obligat ior vish to know how to qualif 

| for well-paid position, at home in leisure 


J Nam 
j Address 


City i 
een em ee 


State 








ERS, PROGRAM DIRECTORS 


for Raster programs and serrvices 
Order today! Prices postpaw 
EASTER PROGRAM BUILDER No. 1. New! 11% selec. 
tions for speaking aod singing. 66 pp classed 
by age. Bbc each; 60 Dosen 
GLORIOUS EASTER. Just published. Exercises and 
songs for chuidren’s service. 10e each , $1.00 Doseo. 
IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS. New cantata women's 
veces autifal, simple. 20e each; $2.00 Dozen. 
Other buster publications avarlable 
Order from your bookstore or 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. [533°Er freosi Ave: 


———, 


AUTOMOBILE! 


USER'S GUIDE 


with wartime 
suggestions 


TEACH 















AUTO 


owners 
This Book Teils How To 


gap get better gas economy 





pas~ prolong tire life 
Eas~ preserve exterior finish 


gag~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 
You can get a FREE COPY from any 


Genera! Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
Send only verse which you ave sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- 
erably that which has been done at school, 
Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil's name 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name, 
or return contributions to this department, 


verse was wrillen, 


also acceptable. 


SPRING 


Of the seasons of the year 
I like spring best of all; 
It’s better than the summer 
Or the winter or the fall. 


Ratpu STUDEBAKER, 2d Grade 
Public School, Perry, Okla. 
Rures Mour, Teacher 


TING-A-LING 
Ting-a-ling 
Spring is here. 
Ting-a-ling 
Robins are 
Vincn. FrevermMutnu, 2nd Grade 


Franklin School, Muscatine, lowa 
GERTRUDE FULLER, Teacher 


near. 


Here are two quatrains by primary 
children expressing joy at the coming 
of spring. 


TiIck-TOCK 


The big tall clock in the hall, 

The grandfather clock of all, 

Goes tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

And Mother’s little clock the 
shelf 

Goes dancing like a merry little elf: 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

But the one I like more than all the 
rest 

Is my father’s watch; 
much the best. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 
FLORENE VAUGHN, 3rd Grade 

Public School 57, New York, N.Y. 

Estuier Bropy, Teacher 


on 


it's very 


The unusual features of Florene’s 
poem are the original treatment of 
the theme and the tick-tock refrain. 


SPRING 
What is that I see? 
Is it a bird? 
A mosquito? 
No, it is a buzzing bee. 
What is that I hear? 
The whistling wind? 
The hailstones outside? 
No, a babbling brook so near. 


What is that I hear so gay? 

A robin or katydid? 

A bobolink? 

No, a singing blue jay. 

Now I know! 

Something has come! 

It is very sweet and low. 

It is spring, that made frosty win- 
ter go. 

HELEN VAN Vooruts, 6¢) Grade 
District No. 2, Pittsford, N.Y. 
Etta N. Startup, Teacher 

Here, in irregular verse, is a ma- 
ture expression of spring delights that 
shows keen observation of nature. 
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Contributions must be 


Verse written by the class as a whole is 


We do not acknowledge 
Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


linttop House 


Hilltop House is a wonderful place; 
Its view is beautifully long; 
From skies and mountains to rivers 


and lakes, 


It makes true the words of a song. 


“America” ’s the song I am thinking 
of, 
And the house is the Rockies, you 
See. 
The view is the country we know 
and love, 
Which was made for all, you and 
me. 


Ropert THuurston, 6¢4 Grade 
Chandler School, Manchester, N.H. 
CATHERINE F. SULLIVAN, Teacher 


We wonder whether Robert, from 
his New England home, has ever seen 
the Rockies except with his “mind's 
His with its unusual 
title, expresses pride in his country. 


eye. pe xem, 


IN THE HARBOR 


In the harbor it is so quiet and dark. 

Once in a while a light will flash 
on and off; 

Then I hear the ringing of a bell. 

In the morning boats go in and out. 

All day bells are ringing, boats are 
blowing their horns. 

You sce fishermen fishing along the 
docks. 

Then— 

Against night it is dark and quiet, 

A bell rings once, 

And all is still and quiet till morn- 
ing. 
Bin.t BRruEMMER, 6/5 Grade 

H. P. Hamilton School, Two Rivers, 

Wis. 

Etsa ROLLER, Teacher 


We are sure that Bill knows a har- 
bor, his word pictures are so convinc- 
His teacher says he wrote the 
poem after “several lessons on finding 
words to describe moods and sounds. 
Not much attempt was made at 
rhyming or counting out the meter.” 


ing. 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


I am an American. 
I'll help to win the war. 

I'll work and save in every way, 
And then I'll work some more. 
When Uncle Sam says, “It’s your job 

To buy War Stamps and Bonds,” 
Cll gladly turn my savings in 
To help buy planes and bombs, 
To save the world from tyranny, 
And help to make it safe and free. 
Emeen Vatne, 7¢/ Grade 
Golden Valley School, Rhame, N.D. 





Giapys SHucK, Teacher 


Eileen expresses a feeling we all 
have—that working and saving glad- 
ly are our chief duties as Americans. | 














g THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 








@ wall posters and charts 


e illustrated booklets 
| 
e motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing | 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











tes 
IT’S EASY TO 


LEARN TO WRITE 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned, oper 








ated, and staffed by suceessful writers and editors 
offers an up-to-the-minute course in writing for mag 
zines which makes it easy for beginners to get start 
in this rich field. You work in spare time at hon 
You may concentrate on either fiction or non-fictior 
Send TODAY for the free catalog describing th 


Magazine Institute method No obligation. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 583-C 
50 Rockefeller Piara, Rockefeller Center, New York 20.6 1 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service 
3 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSIN 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of ‘Nursing 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

















BE PREPARED FOR 
SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
PROTECTS YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 






FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDE! 


Hospital Expenses paid, upte . . . 
(beginning with the first day) 


$540.00 


FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upto . .-.~. $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident . . . . - $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . . $60.00 


@ It's easy torun into debt when sickness or 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Plan, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And i) 
case of accident, your doctor expenses, and you iy 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work. You 
can enter any hospital in the United States or 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam- 
ily Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of those 
paid adults. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 


TON 





FAMILY MUTUA rE IN wil Mint 


rr rrr rs eee 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1-4 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 




















NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. —— STATE — 
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ow a Chemistry Teacher 


Solved the Secret of Ferments 


N THE nineteenth century city of Lille, the beet 
] sugar distillers were in trouble. Their vats were 
sick. Sick of a malady as old as the art of fermen- 
tation—and as mysterious. In place of healthy foam, 
the vats were covered with a grayish, slimy mass. 
Instead of alcohol there was the taste of sour-milk 
acid. Ruin faced these manufacturers unless the 
fickle ferments were controlled. 


@ @ For countless centuries this enigma baffled 
man. It was fermentation that made bread rise, 
changed milk to cheese, turned grape juice into 
wine, distilled grains to vinegar. Fermentation pro- 
vided much of the foodstuffs on which the world 
survived. Yet no one knew what made it happen, 
or how it was controlled. 


@ @ Bur there was one distiller in this French 
city who thought something might be done about 
it. So he sought out a new chemistry professor, 


~ young Louis Pasteur. Pasteur took samples from 


the sick and healthy vats and studied them through 
his microscope. 


@ @ In the healthy drops he saw tiny, yellow 
globules filled with dancing specks—the yeasts 
always to be found where sugar is fermenting into 
alcohol. What were these yeasts? No one really 
knew. 


@ @ But Pasteur looked longer and more know- 
ingly than other men. And he saw a tiny shoulder, 
bulging like a pin point, on one fleck. There were 
chains of them, too, and sometimes groups like 
colonies. “Why, these things live,” he said. “They 
grow from one another like all living things. They 
must eat to grow. Perhaps it is this process that 
turns beet sugar into alcohol.” With this deduction 
he discovered the science of bacteriology. 


(This is the sixth in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


@ @ Then he examined a fleck from the slimy, 
gray mass. There were no yeast plants here. But 
there was something else that he had never seen 
before—minute rods drifting along in strings like 
barges on a river. They were tinier than yeasts, yet 
they, too, were alive. 


@ @ He devised incubators and test tubes in which 
the microbes grew and multiplied. He found there 
were many kinds of microbes and learned much 
about them. For instance, they clung to particles 
of dust. When these flecks dropped into food, the 
bacteria began to eat and grow—and spoil its host. 
He discovered that heat would kill these organ- 
isms; so he taught the world to pasteurize milk. 
By his experiments Pasteur proved that food would 
keep indefinitely if heated long enough, at a cer- 
tain temperature, in an air-tight container. Thus 
ended man’s age-long quest for a controlled method 
of preventing spoilage. 


@ @ Foremost among food manufacturers to rec- 
ognize the importance of Pasteur’s discoveries and 
apply them to his business was H. J. Heinz. In the 
early 1900's this pioneer packer established the 
first research department, in a canning company, 
staffed with bacteriologists. From that day on, scien- 
tists and chefs have linked hands at Heinz to pro- 
duce 57 Varieties of fine, perfectly preserved foods. 


room copies of: 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-3, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed 


To help you teach the story of Louis Pasteur send for FREE class- 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 





Name 





Street 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


City Zone State 





(This offer good only in the U. S. A.) 
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% _ 
in Cool Colorado 
7ée University of Colorado 

1945 SUMMER SESSION 

Ecght Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro 


pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, E 
onomics, Education, English, Geography ! 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journ 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languag 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, P rere Physic 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 


and Soci om 
Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Session (Dept. T ) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session 


PR Geeneeeeeeenmeneeeen 


St. and No 


City and Stare 








i 4 


pacheyy AIDS 


62nd ° Creative Activities 
¥ Workbooks For All Uses 
car Duplicators, Charts 
Phonics, History, Plans 
Travel—Story Readers 
Primary Work, Posters 
Entertainments, etc. 
Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-6 


———_—__—__—__—_—__—— / 










NAME 
ADDRESS __ 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 





EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Sfttional College of Education 


~ Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
eare centers. Children’s demonstration school and obser 
vation center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term 

June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog 


National College of Education, 
Box $14C, EVANSTON, ILL. 








High School Course 


ELM elu Many Finish in 2 Years 


Gos aa rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to eel 
achool wor oo for entrance fe siege. San a att a 
texts sappiied. vot ay =§ wont or su — 
completed. Sin subssets Free Bulletin on request. 
American School, Dept. 4323. ua at S8th, Chicago 37 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


LET’S LAUGH 


The brieht remarks that children make 
are a pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 


us, and, if it is published, will 


SOUTCE of 


fo ut 


pay you one dollar, All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
ign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them, 

One day our little neighbor girl 
was telling us how old she was. She 
said, “I'm five years old, and Phyllis 
is five, and Renae is five, and—” 


She paused a moment; then declared 
emphatically, “And all the other kids 
my are five!” 
MARILYN Rust 
Glendale, Utah 


age 


My four children were procrasti- 


nating about going to bed, so finally 
I said, ‘ ‘Last One upstairs is a mon- 
key!” I expected to see them run 


right up, but all four children stood 


there having a whispered consulta- 
tion, When I asked why, Patty, 
aged seven, replied, “Why, Mother, 


we all want to be the monkey!” 
Lots SHAUGHNESSY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Bobby had been told to watch that 
the bucket of sugar-maple sap did 
not run over. Soon he discovered 
that it was overflowing. 

Rushing to the house, he shouted, 
“Oh, Daddy, it’s running over, and I 
can’t find any place to turn it off.” 

Mary ELLMort 
Covington, Indiana 


In a class of sixth-graders I asked 
what a biography is. One pupil re- 
plied that it is the true life story of 
I then asked for the defi- 
nition of autobiography and a boy 
answered, “The true life story of an 
automobile.” 


someone. 


Wima HA 
Atwood, Illinois 
One day the superintendent told 
me that he had chosen my school to 
be visited by one of his friends who 
state official. One of my 
pupils overheard me say to another 
teacher that I dreaded the visit. 
The guest arrived, and we were 
having a pleasant conversation when 
Darrell began to wave his hand. 
“What is it, Darrell?” I said. 
Imagine my astonishment when he 
asked, “Is that the man you've been 
dreading all day?” 


Was a 


I had to laugh and say, “Yes, 
Darrell, this is he.” 
Mary E LizaBETH SMITH 
Decatur, Tennessee 


Little Linda had just picked up an 
empty seed package from the garden 
where her father had been planting. 

Thinking it might be something 
of value, I asked, “What is that, 
Linda?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 
pattern for the carrots. 

Auice R. WInn 

Winchester, Massachusetts 


“Just the 
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A Helping Hand te 


Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful pictures for children, each 5! 


BIRD PICTURES in colors. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


‘the Perr Pictures 


A set of 25 with 
Remember that the next few months are excellent ones 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it for 15 cents. 
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My fourth-grade pupil was draw- 
ing a map of North America. When 
ce had it almost completed, she 
@ came up to my desk, pointed to Great 
in Salt Lake, and asked, “Should I draw 

chis puddle in too?” 
Sonja NIELSEN 
; New England, North Dakota 


Wally went to a neighbor's house 
one day without asking permission. 
When he returned, his mother 
minded him that he should not go 
away without speaking to her first. 

Wally hung his head and said, “I 
how, Mother. My head told me not 

o, but my feet just took me. 

Joyce Stock 
Fergus Falls, 


re- 


Minnesota 












During a second-grade discussion 
of Victory Gardens, Hal reported 
tut his mother had just planted 
gveral rows of potatoes. 

Bobby looked at Hal solemnly and 
aid, “Why, Hal, potatoes are brown. 
In a Victory Garden you can raise 
mly red, white, or blue vegetables.” 

IsABEL MILEs 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Patricia Lou was telling about see- 
ing her Uncle Dennis start away on 
maytroop train. She said, “We went 
to the train to see Uncle Denny off 


‘“ijand when we got there, there were a 
 Ievtole lot of Uncle Dennys!” 

BEsste MUSHTARE 

‘ Owl’s Head, New York 


Lena Mae, standing in front of 
he school, saw a group of fishermen 
is(ugo by in an automobile with their net 
stretched over the hood to dry. She 
ran to me exclaiming breathlessly, 
‘Oh, Miss White, I just saw a car go 
by with a hair net on.” 

Lucitte WHITE 
Statesboro, Georgia 







My preprimary pupils were sewing 
potholders, and some of them were 
king to have their needles rethread- 
1. However, Carl, a bit more in- 
lependent than the others, called, 
look! I needled my thread myself!” 
MartuHa E. Faupr 
Vineland, New Jerscy 










A seven-year-old boy, taking part 
fa special program, did so well 
_ he was encored. 
Well, John, how 
” asked his father, 
ull home. 
“Why, I thought I recited all 
ght,” replied John, “but they made 
edo it all over again. 
Maky Berti... 
Washington, Indiana 


did you 
when he 


get 


re- 













Beth was a frequent visitor at my 
home, and greatly enjoyed my An- 
bra cat. Telling her mother about 
tone day, Beth said, “I do love that 
t, Mother, but I like it best when 
's motor is running!” 

FLORENCE MortimMrr 
Lakeville, Michigan 










One day I told my niece, who was 
siting me, that I was going to plant 
lip bulbs in the afternoon. After 
minner she asked, “Auntie, is it time 
© plant the tulip lights now?” 
PEARL FISCHER 
Mapleton, Minnesota 
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AIRPLANE 


entirely upon how it is used by man. 


The dominance of the airplane in World 
War II is proved. It has achieved deadly 
effectiveness, within a vastly expanded radius. 
Competent observers have predicted that, if 
another air war is waged, 
may bring the collapse of our civilization. 

To whatever extent this is possible, it is 
corollarially true that the airplane offers 
equal possibilities for peace. It is capable of 
as much good as it is of evil. Airplanes can 
travel as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, 
social, political and economic needs of all 
people, everywhere, as they now travel to 


(Ma 


BFN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University 


i has no morals. 
©*F cannot distinguish between good and 
evil. Its role in world society and its future 
contributions to our civilization depend 
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EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean hool of Education U.C. L.A. 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, IR 


100 FAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, 
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Will men learn to think 
for the good of humanity? Are we capable of 
devising and applying methods to utilize air 


mete out death and destruction in global war. 


in terms of air 


transportation for peaceful pursuits, with the 
same vigor and determination with which we 
have speeded the development of global avia- 


There is a group of.people advantageously 
situated to instill the new attitude of mind 
the 
school administrators. Their responsibility in 


Air teachers and 


Age 


this matter is equaled only by their oppor- 


We invite your participation in this crucial 
time of growing need for enlightenment. A 


Ay 


ir Age Education News” is 


available upon request. 
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ALEXANDER J 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


N.Y. 








Elijah, a third-grader doing his bit 
for Junior Red Cross, was sewing his 


first seam. Ready to fasten his 
thread, he struck trouble and impa- 
tiently asked, “How do you stop 
these running stitches?” 
Lenora M. BERGMANN 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“But, Mother,” objected Joanne, 
“I can’t hear you the first time you 
tell me to do something, because I 
haven’t that kind of ears.” 

MaBEL C. OLson 
Portland, Oregon 


The primary teacher, in filling out 
a record card for each pupil, came to 
one for Fred, a first-grader. Not be- 
ing sure what to give as his parents’ 
nationality, she called him to the 
desk. 

“What nationality are your moth- 
cr and father, Fred? Are they 
Scotch, or Irish, or English—” 

“Oh, they’re English, all right,” 
replied Fred with confidence. “They 
speak real good, and they hardly 
ever stutter.” 

Dorotny S. Purse 





Chilliwack, British Columbia 
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When I showed our cow to my 
young cousin, he asked, “Does that 
cow butt?” 

I answered, “No, she’s gentle.” 

“Well, then,” the boy inquired, 
“why does she have horns?” 

ALIcE ANNE WILD! 
Asheville, North Carolina 


William is fond of studying maps 
and atlases. After he had been given 
an atlas of his own, he announced, 
“This is my map-las.” 

Vera LuNpD PRAAsT 
Anaconda, Montana 
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ROUTE 


Genuine Ditto co-ordinated supplies always come 
through with the best performance—produce the best 
copies—in the least time! The reason is that all Ditto 
Supply items—Writing Materials, Paper and Solvents— 
are scientifically made to co-ordinate chemically one 
with the other. Today, as always, genuine Ditto Supplies 
are available for keeping previously sold gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating at the peak of efficiency. 
For 100% satisfaction—use Ditto Supplies 100% with 


Ditto machines and methods! i 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THESE MODERN TEACHING HELPS? 


- 





Ditto Workbooks are improving class alert- 
ness, saving teaching time in modern schools 
everywhere. Let them eliminate needless les- 
son copying and marking for you! Let them 
create extra hours for relaxation—yowr relaxes 
ation! The coupon below will bring you 


FREE Workbook and Supply Catalogs. 


CO-ORDINATED 


DITTO 


SUPPLIES 
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DITTO, Inc. 
2244 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” | 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me ‘‘New Short Cuts in Education’ 
( ) Send me sample lessons. 
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ONE BILLION DOLLARS! 





Does your school fly the Schools-at-War 
flag, with its blue Minute Man on a white 
ground? Thousands of schools do, showing 
that 90 per cent of their pupils are sav- 
ing regularly to buy War Bonds and War 
Stamps. In the three years that followed 
Pearl Harbor, Stamps and Bonds valued at 
more than one billion dollars were bought 
in school by American girls and boys. 
Among the many educational values of the 
project are the development of habits of 
thrift and an increased sense of civic 
responsibility. Congratulations to the 
teachers who have backed this war work! 


A MAJOR TALKS ABOUT EDUCATION 





"Right now, soldiers and battle heroics 
are important. They are only as impor- 
tant as they were always--important be- 
cause they are necessary consequences of 
badly educated human groups. The crucial 
and transcendent task is better education 
of these groups. Perhaps this sounds 
commonplace to you. To me, it is the one 
belief which stirs my blood mofe than bu- 
gles."--Major Harold E, Benjamin, U.S. 
Army Air Forces. 


RAILROADS AT WORK 





The subject of railroad transportation 
takes on new importance in wartime, and 
fine study materials for teachers and pu- 
pils can be secured free. Write to As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


WELCOMED 


The public schools have been among the 
friendliest of California groups welcom-~ 
ing back Japanese-American children. Now 
that the Army has lifted the ban on their 
return, they are leaving the relocation 
centers. (The only stipulation is that 
Japanese-language schools must not be 
re-established. ) 

Many Nisei (American-born Japanese) are 
not at all eager to return to the West 
Coast, and are relocating as far eastward 
as New England. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





A recent pamphlet, "Needs of Exception- 
al Children" (10¢ from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C.), offers 





suggestions for dealing with a mighty 
problem. According to conservative esti- 
mates, says the report, one child out of 
every 500 is blind or partially seeing, 
one in every 66 deaf or hard-of-hearing, 
one in every 100 presents serious behav- 
ior problems or emotional disturbances, 
and so on, the total number. reaching into 
the millions. Such children have a right 
to be educated, and many states are striv- 
ing to meet their special needs. 


THE GOOD YEAR OF 1944 





Outstanding educational events of 1944, 
as expressed in a recent ‘poll of educa- 
tors, include: 

1. Approval by Congress of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights with its far-reaching pro- 
visions for the education of veterans. 

2. The intelligent work of educators in 
the Army and Navy to provide learning op- 
portunities now for all men in service. 

3. Success of the Back-to-School Drive, 
brought about wholly by effective publicity. 

4, The first White House Conference on 
Rural Education, "the nation's Number One 
educational problem." 

5. Progress in the move toward equaliz- 
ing opportunity for adequate schooling 
for all children by means of Federal and 
State Aid. 





FOR YOUR GRADUATION PROGRAM 





If in doubt concerning your commence- 
ment plans, send 50¢ to National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for "Third War- 
time Commencement Manual." It contains 
summaries of forty-seven 1944 programs, 
with complete scripts of several; appro- 
priate themes; and a list of references, 


Polbn Mies Qu 
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Mr. Squirrel’s Discovery 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


It is especially important that wild animals and 
birds be fed in March after their winter hoard 
is exhausted. This story shows one way to help. 


UR winter supply is almost 
O gone,” Mrs. Squirrel said, 
wiggling her nose as she always 
did when she felt troubled. 
“You must find something else 
for us to cat.” 

Mr. Squirrel jumped up and 
whisked his tail back and forth 
to make it fluffy. “Those nuts 
can’t be gone. It’s only March. 
Don’t you remember how hard 
we worked last fall carrying 
them up the tree to this hol- 
low?” 

Mrs. Squirrel stood in front 
of Mr. Squirrel and pointed. 
“But, my dear, I’ve hunted in 
every corner of our home and 
that’s all I can find.” 

“Two nuts!” Mr. Squirrel 
exclaimed. “Well, I shall cer- 
tainly have to get busy.” 

He ran to the door and 
looked out. The sun was shin- 
ing. “It looks like a fine, warm 
day,” he remarked, “‘and there 
is nO snow on the ground. Per- 
haps I can find some of those 
nuts we buried last fall.” 

With a leap he was out of 
the hole. “Whoosh!” the wind 
almost blew Mr. Squirrel to the 
ground. Only by clutching 
the bark with his sharp claws 
could he keep from falling. 


[ 14] 


Hop—run—jump! What 
fun it was to be outdoors 
again! But Mr. Squirrel re- 
membered that he had work to 
do. Now, where in the world 
were those nuts? He began to 
look. No, not here—nor there 
—nor there. 

After a little while he sat 
down and tried to think. It 
was months since he had exer- 
cised so much. All winter he 
had stayed in the hollow of the 
tree, and had eaten very little. 
Now he was hungry. Most of 
all, he wanted to go home and 
sleep, but not without some- 
thing to eat. He couldn’t dis- 
appoint Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Crack, c-r-a-c-k!” 

What was that? 

Mr. Squirrel sat up, cocked 
his head, and looked around. 

“Crack, c-r-a-c-k!” 

Why, it was a boy, sitting on 
a tree stump, and he had some- 
thing in his hands. Could those 
be nuts he was cracking? 

Yes, they were, and the boy 
was holding one out toward 
him. Mr. Squirrel went clos- 
er. If only he dared go near 
enough to take it! 

Mr. Squirrel circled around 
cautiously, (Continued on page $1) 
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The Sugar Thief—II 


THEOBEL WING ALLEESON 


In the conclusion of this bear story a sugaring- 
off party is featured. It was on this occasion 
that the future of Brownie was happily decided. 


When Jack and his friend Jerry found 
that some animal had stolen maple sap 
from the buckets on Jack’s father’s 
trees, they plotted to catch the thief. 
The culprit proved to be a bear cub, 
which, when chased, took refuge in a 
shed on property occupied by strangers 
to the boys. Hearing the commotion, a 
girl came to the door of the house and 
astonished the boys by calmly announc- 
ing that of course she knew a bear was 
in the shed! “He lives there,” she said. 


HE boys were so surprised 
T that for a minute they 
could hardly speak. But final- 
ly they managed to explain 
why they were there. Laurel, 
when she had introduced her- 
self, called her father. She told 
him what had happened and 
finished by saying, “I knew 
Brownie was smart, but I never 
thought he was smart enough 
to steal from a sap pail. You 
didn’t teach him that trick, 
did you, Daddy?” 

Mr. Seldon shook his head. 
“He’s a sugar thief, and we'll 
have to watch him. How much 
sap did he drink, boys?” 

“He emptied three pails,” 
answered Jack, “but of course 
they weren’t full. Dad had 
emptied them the day before.” 

“T am sorry that he was such 
a nuisance. I'll have a talk 
with your father,” Mr. Seldon 
added, addressing Jack. 

“Did you say that Brownie 
does tricks?” Jerry asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Laurel laughed. 
“Daddy used to train animals 
before we came here to live, so 
when he discovered Brownie 
in the woods he brought him 
home and began to teach him 
to do some easy tricks.” 

“Could we please watch him 
do them, Mr. Seldon?” Jack 
asked. 

“Not tonight, for you must 
hurry home or your parents 
will worry.” 

“I’ve an idea, then!” Jerry 
exclaimed. “We are going to 
have our annual sugaring-off 
party before long. ‘Will you 
and Laurel come and bring 
Brownie?” 


“Then we could see him do 


his tricks,” added Jack. “Do 
say you will!” 
“Fine,” said Mr. Seldon, 


“We shall be glad to join you.” 

Jack and Jerry could hardly 
wait. At last the night came. 
A great fire blazed between 
two snowbanks in front of a 
small shack. The snow looked 
pink in the firelight. The sap 
was bubbling away in a huge 
evaporator. The boys divided 
their attention between the 
boiling sap and the path along 
which Laurel and her father 
and Brownie would come. At 
last they heard Laurel call 
*Yoo-hoo!” She hurried ahead 
and her father followed, lead- 
ing Brownie on a leash. 

Soon they were all having a 
fine time. Jack gave Laurel a 
ladle so that she could dip up 
the hot sirup, and he explained 
how it changed from a light 
amber to a rich gold. Then 
she poured a little out in a 
bowl, and cooled and ate it. 

“Mmm! It is delicious!” she 
declared. “I can’t blame poor 
Brownie for wanting some. 
How long does it take for sap 
to turn this rich color?” 

“This batch took two days,” 
replied Jack. “It’s slow work 


because we have to skim it so § 


much. Jerry and I slept in 
the shack last night and took 
care of the fire. It’s fun!” 
“The fire hasn’t been out 
for five days and nights,” said 
Jack’s father. “Of course we 
have done several batches.” 
“Tt is time for the popcorn!” 
announced Jerry, producing 4 
popper and filling it. Soon the 
odor of the popcorn mingled 
with that of the boiling sirup. 
How good it smelled! Jack 
brought out a muffin pan. 
“Now I’m going to put four 
or five kernels of popped corn 
in each of these and pour sirup 
on them.” (Continued on page 53) 
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EDRO-O-O!” called Mother. 
P “Drive up the goats. And 
hurry, for it is growing late.” 

“But I want to fly my kite a 


little longer, Mother. I have 
plenty of time.” 

“No, you must run on. 
Here, let me have that kite 


string; I'll wind it up.” 

With these words the Mex- 
ican woman took the string 
from the boy’s hand, and he 
went slowly down the trail 
toward the goat pasture. In 
the distance he could see the 
creek and a wood, with the set- 
ting sun just above the tree- 
tops. Soon the sun went behind 
a cloud, from which lightning 
streaked. 

“Maybe I had better hurry, 
or I might get wet,” he said to 
himself. He walked faster, and 
soon he was crossing the nar- 
row footbridge over the creek. 

All the goats but Old Nana 
were in plain sight. It was 
thirty minutes before he found 
her standing over a newly born 
kid. By the time Pedro had the 
herd together it began to rain. 

The boy thought that he had 
never seen so much water be- 
fore. He and the goats hud- 
dled together in the shelter of 
a great rock. In a short time, 
however, they were soaking 
wet, and the creek was roaring 
with water. 

It was beginning to grow 
dark when the rain ceased, and 
Pedro was anxious to get start- 
ed home. He drove the shiv- 
ering goats up to the bridge, 
but they took one look at the 
swift, noisy water and stopped 
in their tracks. 

“Maybe they will cross the 
bridge for something to eat,” 
said Pedro to himself, as he 
pulled a limb from a tree and 
held it out to the goats. He 
backed toward the bridge, still 
holding out the limb, and two 
of them followed him. But 
when he reached the bridge 
they stopped and would not 
take another step. 

“If Old Nana would only 
cross, they would follow her,” 
he said again. He stepped onto 
the bridge and called, “Nana! 
Nana! come on!” 

Old Nana answered “Baa!” 
but did not move. 








Crossing the Bridge 


JOHN A. RICKARD 


This Mexican boy’s experience might be duplicated 
in any rural area where it is necessary to drive 
animals over a flimsy bridge crossing a stream. 


“IT guess rll have to carry 
them across,” he told himself. 
He caught one of the goats by 
her back and tried to pull her 
along, but the animal jerked 
loose. He caught the next one 
by the neck, but he got her no 
farther than the end of the 
bridge. A third goat would 
not let Pedro even catch him. 
When the boy tried to drive 
them with a stick, they became 
scared and dodged about. 

Just when Pedro was ready 
to cry, he heard his mother’s 
voice from across the creek. 
“Hurry and drive them over!” 
she shouted to him. 

“But they are afraid of the 
water!” he yelled back to her. 

She came across to help him, 
but they both failed. The 
frightened goats simply would 
not go onto that bridge with 
the roaring water under it. 
When Pedro tried to force one 
goat up on the bridge, the ani- 
mal knocked him down and 
ran over him. 

“It’s no use,” said the boy 
at last. “We shall have to leave 
them here till morning.” 


“No, we cannot do that,” 
answered his mother, “for we 
need the milk. And something 
might happen to the kid.” 

“Then let us leave them un- 
til the creek goes down,” said 
Pedro. 

“But we cannot milk very 
well in the dark. Besides, the 
goats would leave here, and we 
could not find them.” 

Pedro scratched his head and 
thought hard. “I don’t know 
what we can do then, unless we 
take the baby goat on by itself. 
At least it would not come to 
harm.” 

“T’m afraid Old Nana would 
not want to be separated from 
her baby,” said Pedro’s mother. 

Those words gave Pedro a 
sudden idea. He became so ex- 
cited that he jumped up and 
down. “Ihave it! I have it!” 
he cried so loudly that some of 
the goats jumped and bleated 
at the noise. 

“You have what?” asked 
Pedro’s mother, but he did not 
answer at once. 

Step by step he crept toward 
Old Nana and her baby, talk- 
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ing kindly to them as he ap- 
proached. Closer and closer he 
came, until he was stroking the 
kid with one hand. 

Old Nana looked at the boy 
in alarm, but he was so gentle 
that she did not run. She gave 
2 feeble “Baa!” and licked her 
baby’s short curly coat. 

Pedro stroked the kid’s head 
2 minute, and then he stooped 
and put both hands on its back. 
Slowly he slipped them around 
its body and lifted it off the 
ground. It clung to its moth- 
er’s milk bag until he pulled it 
loose; then it began to kick 
and bleat. Old Nana circled 
around the boy, bleating too. 
One or two of the other goats 
came a little closer. 

At last Pedro stood up with 
the kid in his arms. “Mother, 
you get behind the other goats 
and make them stay close to 
us,” he said, walking toward 
the bridge. 

Old Nana followed so close- 
ly ‘that she almost stepped on 
his heels. She did not hesitate 
one second when Pedro walked 
on the bridge. She did not take 
her eyes off her kid, nor did she 
allow it to get far from her. 
Not even the noisy water un- 
der the bridge could interest 
her; all she could see was that 
baby. 

The other goats saw the wa- 
ter, but there was Old Nana 
crossing the bridge. They had 
followed her often before, so 
why not follow her now? The 
first one hesitated, but Pedro’s 
mother urged him forward. 
Up on the bridge he hopped, 
and one by one the other goats 
followed. Soon all of them 
were safely across the creek. 

“Here is your baby, Old 
Nana,” said Pedro, as he put 
the tiny kid down on the 
ground. “And it has not been 
harmed one bit.” 

Old Nana cried “Baa!” and 
licked the kid’s back. Then 
up the path toward home she 
started. Her baby and the 
other goats followed her. 

By dark the goats were 
milked and fed and put away 
for the night. Pedro, now in 
dry clothes, was eating supper 
and telling his father how they 
had crossed the bridge. 


[15] 





WE STUDIED HEALTHFUL FOODS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BLANCHE S. HOGGARD 


Teacher, Grades 1 A—2B, Charlton Street School, Newark, New Jerse) 


y USSION Of eating habits 


and of food conservation, 
particularly in wartime, opened 
the way for a profitable study of 
foods by my primary pupils. 
From several standpoints the re- 
sults were of great importance. 


APPROACH 


I had been noticing that most 
of my pupils wasted food in the 
school lunchroom, that they re- 
.frained from eating certain foods 
which were good for them, and 
that they never chose foods that 
were unfamiliar, 

I introduced the subject by let- 
ting the children tell what foods 
they liked and what ones they 
didn't like. This led to comments 
and on the 
menus provided there. 

With some guidance, the chil- 
dren raised the following ques- 


on our lunchroom 


tions regarding kinds of food and 
eating habits. 

A. Kinds of food. 

1. What different kinds of food 
do we need to help us grow, make 
us strong, and keep us healthy? 

2. Why 
different foods? 
3. What 
eat every day? 
4. What 

break fast? 
ner)? For dinner (or supper) ? 
§. What foods are suitable in 
winter? In summer? 

6. Why is milk such a good food? 
B. Eating habits. 

1. What are some good eating 
habits? 

2. How can we practice good eat- 
ing habits in our lunchroom? 

3. How can good eating habits 
help keep us healthy? 


4 


4. What should we eat between 


1 
should we eat many 


foods should children 


foods are good for 


For lunch (or din- 


meals, if we become hungry? 
§. Why is it a sign of health to 
have a normal appetite? 





Eggs not only furnish protein, but are rich in 
minerals and vitamins which children need. 


[16] 


The nutrition problem is constantly confronting 
us. This unit describes what one teacher accom- 
plished through a study of fruits and vegetables. 


OBJECTIVES 

A. To children in 
eating the right foods every day. 
B. To teach the pupils that each 


interest the 


food has its own special value. 
C. To encourage the eating of 
more vegetables and fruits. 
D. To check each pupil’s eating 
habits in order to learn what im- 
provements should be made. 
E. To develop a liking for certain 
foods new to the pupils. 
ACTIVITIES 

In reaching our objectives, the 
children engaged in the following 
activities. 
A. Discussions. 
1. Pupils’ present food habits. 
2. Need of washing fruits and 
vegetables before eating them. 
3. Table etiquette, with drama- 
tization. 
4. Fruits and vegetables displayed 
in a near-by market. 
5. Foods needed to assure good 
nutrition. 
B. Reading.—Pupils read to find 
what foods make us healthy. 
C. Records.—Records were kept 
of foods eaten daily, checking 
those rich in iron and_ body- 
building qualities. 
D. Pictures.—Pictures of foods 
best for summer and for winter 
were cut out of magazines. 
E. Clean Plate Club.—Pupils or- 
ganized a club, members of which 
pledged themselves to eat all ed- 
ible food on their plates. 


F. A Vegetable Party.—Members 
of the class purchased turnips 
and carrots at a near-by market. 
Small brushes were brought to 
class and all helped scrub the 
vegetables, which afterward were 
sliced thin and placed on paper 
plates. While eating the vege- 
tables, the children observed good 
table manners. Napkins had been 
distributed to show how they 
should be used during a meal. 
G. Things made. 

1. Food models——From maga- 
zines the children cut out pictures 
of nutritious foods. The pictures 
were mounted on cardboard. We 
cut pieces of wood 3” x 1” x 1”, 
and sawed a slot lengthwise in 
each, 4” deep, to hold the food 
models. Using them, the children 
from time to time selected a good 
breakfast, a good lunch, a good 
dinner. Each meal chosen was dis- 
cussed in the light of foods for 
growth, strength, and health. 

2. Table.—From an orange crate, 
the children made a table, which 
they painted green and covered 
with orange oilcloth, to use in 
dramatizing table etiquette. 

3. Posters—During art periods, 
posters showing the most nutri- 
tious foods, and especially foods 
utilizing milk, were made. 

4. Papier-maché fruits and vege- 
tables. 

§. Fruit and vegetable market.— 
From orange crates and _ fiber- 
board (for the counter) the chil- 
dren built a fruit and vegetable 


All photos, courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 
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Root vegetables and green leafy vegetables 
supply vitamins A and C in good quantity. 


il 


market. On the counter, which 

was covered with wrapping pa- 

per, papier-maché fruits and veg- 

etables were placed. A price list 

was prepared, and the children 

made toy money to use for their 

purchases. Standards set up for 

the clerks were as follows. 

A good clerk will smile. 

A good clerk will be polite. 

A good clerk will be honest. 

A good clerk will be able to make 
change quickly. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 

1. Factual books on the children’s 
level, containing answers to many 
of their questions. 

2. Reading charts. 

3. Hectographed seatwork. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring for the fruit and 
vegetable market. 

2. Making out orders and adding 
them, in playing store. 

3. Making change. 

C. Language. 

1. Opportunity for oral expres- 
sion during planning, evaluating, 
and discussion periods. 

2. Writing to invite the principal 
to attend the Vegetable Party. 
D. Arts and crafts. 

1. Drawing pictures of fruits and 
vegetables. 

2. Making food charts. 

3. Making food models. 

4. Modeling papier-maché fruits 
and vegetables. 

5. Constructing a fruit and vege- 
table market. 

6. Building a table for dramatiz- 
ing etiquette at meals. 

E. Table manners. 

1. Chewing with mouth closed. 
2. Eating slowly, not bolting food. 
3. Using napkin properly. 

4. Conversing pleasantly. 

§. Eating all the food on ones 
plate. (Continued on page 60) 





Dairy products, especially milk, used abun- 
dantly provide many of the essential nutrients. 
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PARENTS 


HE parents of nearly all our 
T pupils are now identified 
with the school in an actively 
helpful way. When someone in- 
quires, “How did you ever secure 
so much co-operation?” I reply, 
“We ourselves hardly know. Aft- 
er the first group was formed, the 
members talked about it, and the 
movement has almost grown of 
itself.” 

When a group is being organ- 
ized, one of the teachers gives a 
good deal of time to it, but less 
and less supervision is required as 
one parent becomes able to induct 
another. However, it is essential 
to have teachers who are willing 
to work in order to make the ven- 
ture a success. 

The pupils have definitely aid- 
ed, because they all want to see 
their parents sharing in the activ- 
ity. And each parent has some- 
thing to contribute. It is our job 
to discover what this is, and to 
determine how best to utilize in- 
dividual talents. 

What can parents do? A large 
number aid in connection with 
the library, others serve as escorts 
on excursions, as photographers, 
nurse’s aides, War Stamp distrib- 
utors, pianists, and in other ca- 
pacities. The plan has been in 
operation for four years, and we 
do not feel that the end has yet 
been reached. 

When volunteers are needed, a 
request is stated at a meeting 
of the Parents’ Association (to 
which 95 per cent of the parents 
belong), and ordinarily there is 
an adequate response to any call 
for assistance. 

In this article, I should like to 
explain in some detail just one 
phase of our program—how par- 
ents have contributed to the suc- 
cessful operation of our library. 

Mothers who were teachers be- 
fore they were married are asked 
to work on the Pamphlet Com- 
mittee. They read advertisements 
in THE INsTrRucTOR and other 
magazines to find offers of free 
material, and send for whatever 
looks promising. In requesting it, 
they use the school letterhead. 

Some parents visit travel bu- 
reaus and similar offices, explain 
their purpose, and return laden 
with folders, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures. Such material is clipped 
and filed in boxes labeled by sub- 
ject or unit. Items marked T are 
for teachers, but most of the box- 
es are available to children as well. 
Much of the sorting is done at 


AT WORK FOR A SCHOOL 


FLORENCE N. BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Elementary School, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


Begin now to plan how you can make fuller use of 


the parents’ assistance in your school, 


Here are 


some practical suggestions that point out the way. 
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home, but one night a month the 
group comes to the school to do 
filing under the direction of a 
teacher. 

A different group of parents, 
serving as the Picture Committee, 
collects pictures of various kinds, 
mounts them on uniform-sized 
cards, and files them. This group 
also meets monthly, to discuss 
school needs with the art teacher. 
It concentrates on collecting pic- 
tures which are most likely to be 
required in the near future. 
ferior pictures, used earlier, are 
discarded when there are better 
ones to replace them. 

A third group, instructed in 
another field, spends one day each 
week at school mending library 
books. 
es largely the mothers of young 
children. They bring their chil- 
dren to school and remain until 
dismissal time. The mothers of 
older children ask them to help 
after school hours. 

One mother, with a baby to 
care for, catalogues all the new 
books at home. She was a former 
librarian, and the appearance of 
the hand-written cards irked her 
so much that she volunteered to 
type them. As soon as books are 
received, the requisition or order 
containing cataloguing details is 
sent to her. She returns it when 
the cards are complete. 


In- 


This committee compris- 





An active Parents’ Association utilizes mothers’ talents in the school library and 
in various capacities where they can be of service. 


Courtesy, Emily Rodd 


Our largest group is known as 
the Parent Librarians. Two wom- 
en come each day and sign a time 
book, just as the teachers do. 
There are ten regular librarians, a 
chairman, and two substitutes. 
These are trained by the teacher 
in charge to look after the with- 
drawal and the return of books. 
There is an average circulation of 
a hundred volumes a day. 

Each librarian is aided by a 
junior librarian, a fifth-grader, 
who is excused from classroom 
work one day each week for four 
Junior librarians dust the 
books and arrange them on the 
shelves, water the plants, and as- 
sist at the desk. 

The Parent Librarians talk to 
each class, explaining about the 
care of books, the use of reference 
material, and the 
of the library. 

Each parent group is furnished 
with a list of units which are in 
progress throughout the school. 
The members look up pertinent 
material and send it to the teach- 
er concerned. If she does not find 
it immediately useful, she places 


weeks. 


arrangement 


it in the classroom library. 

The audio-visual part of our 
program is not limited to units, 
but is intended to develop appre- 
ciation and to widen horizons be- 
yond those set by the course of 
study. To obtain suitable mate- 


rial, a group of parents, working 
under the direction of a teacher, 
visits museums and selects slides, 
motion-picture films, and colored 
prints. This is the Audio-Visual 
Enrichment Committee. Mem- 
bers of this group have learned 
to operate the motion-picture 
projector, stereopticon, and other 
equipment. Some of them are al- 
ways on call, so that teachers may 
have the benefit of their services 
whenever these can be used to 
best advantage. 

Under auspices of the Parent 
Librarians, an annual book fair is 
held. At this time, a Hospitality 
Committee Tea and 
cake are served to adults and each 
child is given a lollipop. All pu- 
pils are admitted free, but adults 
who attend are asked to contrib- 
ute twenty-five cents toward ex- 
penses. 

At the fair, 
from publishers on consignment 
are displayed. They are sold or 
orders are taken. Usually a dis- 
count is allowed the school, and 
we take this as profit on the sale. 
The money thus raised is used to 
purchase new books or equipment 
for. the library. Our two most 


functions. 


books received 


recent fairs were so successful fi- 
nancially that we were enabled to 
buy two round tables and eight 
chairs. 

In addition to having book dis- 
plays, we have enlisted the inter- 
est of a number of authors of 
children’s books. Having them 
at the fair is a great drawing 
card. Those who illustrate their 
own books are the most popular. 
they duplicate 
illustrations they have done, or 
One artist- 
author, whose daughter was a pu- 


Sometimes will 


show how they work. 


pil in the school, made a portrait 
of his little girl. 

Although the program of par- 
ent-teacher co-operation which | 
have described was developed in a 
city school, any community of 
any size—rural, consolidated, or 
village—can work out a similar 
program on a scale commensurate 
with the size of the school. In 
crowded schools such 
would be especially valuable. No 


assistance 


matter how elaborate or simple 
the organization may be, it is evi- 
dent that getting parents to help 
in school in definite, practical 
increases their interest in 
the work of the school and gives 
them a desirable understanding of 


ways 


the problems faced by teachers 
day in and day out, 
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Native houses in the Philippines: are made of bamboo and native rushes 
lashed together. Explain why they are high off the ground. 





7. *t< 


Though motorized vehicles are used in the Philippines, m 
of men and goods is done in carts drawn by water buffaloes. 


s THE war in the Pacific 
A came nearer to the Philip- 
pines, and General MacArthur 
reiterated his vow to return to 
current-events 
class—particularly children who 


the islands, our 


had relatives and friends in that 
theater of action—became greatly 
interested. The pupils knew al- 
most nothing about the Philip- 
pines, and they eagerly accepted 
the suggestion that we see what 
we could find out. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. To understand why the loca- 
tion of the Philippines is of inter- 
national importance. 
B. To become familiar with the 
climate and geographical features 
of the islands. 
C. To discover what their natu- 
ral resources are, and what may 
be the possibilities for develop- 
ment of these resources. 
D. To find out what political, 
economic, and social changes have 
taken place in the islands during 
the past half century. 


Keystone View Co. 
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LE. To discuss the rapid progress 
of the people under United States 
jurisdiction, as the effect of our 
policy of assistance rather than 
exploitation. 

F. To consider how such a pol- 
icy, if adopted by all nations in 
the postwar world, would help in 
preserving the peace. 

G. To give some thought to the 
status of the Philippines in the 
postwar world. 


PROCEDURE 


First of all, we located the 
Philippine Islands on maps and 
on a globe, noting their distance 
from the United States and their 
nearness to Japan and Japanese- 
controlled areas. We commented 
on the large number of islands in 
the group and compared them in 
size with neighboring islands and 
countries, as well as with one 
another. We noticed their prox- 
imity to the equator. 

From New York, the port of 
embarkation nearest our school, 
we traced the routes to the Philip- 
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THE PHILIPPINE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ISABEL M. JOHNSTON 


Teacher, Gilbert and Bennett School, Georgetown, Connecticut 


pines, and spoke of the differences 
between peacetime travel by ci- 
vilians and wartime travel by our 
troops. We discussed travel by 
air and its effect on the size of 
the globe as measured by the time 
required for certain journeys. 
Questions which could not be an- 
swered during these discussions 
we decided to consider later. 

Pretending that we were going 
to the Philippines, we talked 
about getting ready for the trip, 
possible experiences aboard ship, 
and stops we might make. We 
chose the route through the Pan- 
ama Canal via San Francisco and 
Hawaii. Three children brought 
souvenirs of Hawaii—shells, jew- 
elry, purses, tablecloths. 

We listed questions that we 
hoped our study would answer, 
among them the following. 

What kind of people shall we 
find in the Philippines? 

How do they dress and talk? 

Are their houses like ours? 

Are there many Japanese in 
the islands? 

Taking these questions and sim- 
ilar ones as a basis, teacher and 
pupils together developed an out- 
line. The questions and outline 
were typed and placed on the bul- 
letin board. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


A. Natural features. 

1. Location—with respect to the 
United States, Japan and areas 
under Japanese control, the trade 
routes and highways of com- 
merce; the approximate distance 
from the places referred to; num- 
ber of islands in the group and 
comparative sizes; routes to the 
Philippines. 

2. Topography—mountains, riv- 
ers, plains, coast line, coral reefs; 
disturbances caused by volcanic 
action, earthquakes. 

3. Climate—temperature, _rain- 
fall, rainy and dry seasons, effect 
of mountains and winds, ty- 
phoons (like our hurricanes). 

. Animal and bird life. 

. Plant life. 

. History. 

Discovery by Magellan, 1521. 
2. Spanish control from 1565 to 
1898. 

3. American acquisition and in- 
fluence. 


v= wy > 


4. Independence as provided for 
by the Tydings-McDufhe Act of 
1934. (Under United States pro- 
tection until 1946; complete in- 
dependence beginning then.) 

§. Early and later forms of gov- 
ernment. 

6. Year-round and summer capi- 
tals. 

7. Coat of arms of Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

8. Military forces of the Philip- 
pines placed under United States 
command for the duration of the 
emergency by order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (July 26, 1941), 
and General Douglas MacArthur 
named by the War Department 
to command the forces. 

9. Occupation by Japan, 1942. 
10. President and vice-president 
of the Philippine Commonwealth 
establish government-in-exile in 
Washington. 

11. Present fight for freedom— 
executive head of the government 
returns to the islands. 

C. People. 

1. Races—appearance, size, dress, 
homes, languages, customs, reli- 
gions, superstitions. 

2. Occupations—fishing, farm- 
ing, lumbering and related in- 
dustries, mining, manufacturing, 
weaving and other handicrafts. 
3. Chief products—sugar, manila 
hemp, rice, gold, copra. 
D. Cities.—Location, 
portance. 

E. Travel. 

1. Many regions inaccessible. 
2. Inter-island transportation. 
3. Roads—difficulties of 
struction. 

4. Railroads and air lines. 

§. Primitive means of transpor- 
tation. 

F. Health. 

1. Improvement 
States supervision. 
2. Sanitation. 

3. Diet. 

4. Hospitals, nurses, doctors, den- 
tists. 

§. Introduction of modern scien- 
tific methods. 

G. Education. 

1. Influence of United States— 
schools modern, well equipped; 
American and native teachers; 
better curriculum; several lan- 
guages taught; higher education 
popularized. (Continued on page 56) 
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ISL AND S A UNIT The current interest in the Philippines was the basis 
— for a study of their social and political importance. 
Burton Holmes, from Ewing Calloway 
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This is a view of the business section of Baguio, located in the mountains The state-supported University of the Philippines offers higher educa- 
north of Manila. What does it tell you about life in the Philippines? tional courses to all who desire them. This is the university library. 
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The manila hemp which this man is putting on a drying rack is really the Boy Scouts in the Philippines take the same oath and try to live up to 
long leafstalks of a native plant. It makes strong, water-resistant rope. the same laws that guide and inspire Boy Scouts throughout the world. 














Ewing Galloway Keystone View Co, 
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3. 


Native boats are constructed from hollowed-out logs. Can you tell the 
purpose served by the parallel bamboo poles extending along the sides? 
















By means of terracing and ingenious irrigation, native tribes have been 
cultivating rice on the steep slopes of Luzon for over fourteen centuries. 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


A Spring Poetry Activity 


JESSIE E. REYNOLDS FISHER 
Teacher, First Grade, Quilchena School, 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


$ SOON as last winter was def- 
A initely in retreat, our pupils 
began their study of “Signs of 
Spring.” The appearance of the 
first snowdrop was an occasion 
for great rejoicing. The child 
who saw the first robin was en- 
vied by all. Some sprigs of pussy 
willows added life to the class- 
Lists and illustrated charts 
were prepared, stories were read, 
and seasonal poems were memo- 
rized. Finally one of the children 
asked, “Why can’t we write a 
poem, too?” 

It was decided we would try, 
but first, I suggested, we should 
find out what made the poems we 
had learned different from the 
short stories we had been reading. 
During the discussion, one child 
remarked, “A poem is easy to say. 
It sounds like a tune.”” The other 
children agreed that this explana- 
tion expressed their ideas so we set 
to work to find out what made it 
“easy to say” and “sound like a 
tune.” Our search led to the dis- 
covery that some of the words 
sounded alike. 

The poems the class had learned 
were then printed on the black- 
board. The children picked out 
the words that sounded alike and 
printed them over with colored 
chalk. 

“The words that sound alike 
are at the ends of the rows,” was 
the discovery of one child. 

“But not every row has a 
sound-alike word at the end,” 
another contributed. 

At first only the very simplest 
of rhymes were studied— 

Up the Sill 

Went Jack and Jill. 

The little birds were singing, 

The fairy bells were ringing. 


room. 


After a few days, somewhat 
longer rhyme schemes were treat- 
ed in the same manner— 

Robins in the treetops, 

Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things agrowing 

Everywhere you pass. ° 
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The pupils memorized several 
spring poems from a collection 
of poetry for children. They es- 
pecially liked verses concerned 
with pussy willows,. daffodils, and 
snowdrops. 

Next we tried using rhythm to 
help the children feel the music 
of the poems. Stanzas were re- 
cited, the children keeping time 
with their band instruments, ac- 
centing the strong beat. This 
was varied by having one child 
repeat two lines, keeping time 
with his drum, the next child car- 
rying on from there with the 
cymbals, then all clapping softly 
as the whole poem was recited 
either by one child or in unison. 
At another time one child would 
recite, with the group coming in 
strongly on the rhyming words. 

In our phonics lessons, lists 
were made, the children adding to 
them each day as new rhyming 
words were discovered; as spring, 
sing, wing; gay, day, play, away. 

Booklets were made, and mim- 
eographed copies of the poems 
were pasted in them, with illus- 
trations. The children reread 
these poems carefully and picked 
out the rhyming words, marking 
them over with colored crayons. 

A musician or an artist who has 
mastered his technique can afford 
to forget mechanics. Finally we 
laid aside rhyming to return to 
our conversational lessons about 
spring. 

A week later, drawing papers 
were distributed and the children 
were asked to draw all the signs 
of spring they could remember 
and to print something descrip- 
tive about each one. 

At last it was felt that the time 
was ripe to attempt original verse. 
The results showed that many of 
the children had grasped the un- 
derlying principles. The first line 
was suggested and printed on the 
blackboard. The line chosen the 
first day was “It’s spring again.” 
The pupils were told that the 
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drawings they had made might 
give them ideas for later lines. 
The following poems were com- 
posed without further help being 
given. 

It’s spring again, 

The birds are on the wing again. 

The stars are light, 

The moon is bright. 

It’s spring again, 

The birds appear, 

The flowers are here. 


In spring the sun 

Is always gay. 

The little fairies 

Like to play. 

One six-year-old girl wrote a 
five-word verse. which we felt 
was beautiful and comprehensive. 
She explained, “I just can’t seem 
to say all the nice things about 
spring, so I made it like this.” 

Spring, 

It’s a lovely thing. 


Every poem which was at- 
tempted by a child was treated 
seriously and talked over with 
him privately. If it had any mer- 
it at all, it was presented to the 
class for discussion. If it was con- 
sidered very good, it was filed to 
include in the book of original 
stories and poems which we were 
preparing for our school library. 

I was pleased and encouraged 
to find the children carrying on 
with the idea. Throughout the 
term they continued to present 


poems of their own free will. | 


Frequently they would ask to 
have poetry read in place of the 
usual story. 

As a result I believe that the 
children’s powers of expression 
and appreciation were greatly en- 
larged and that a very adequate 
foundation was laid for follow- 
up work in later grades. 


Making a Box Movie 


BEULA WADSWORTH 


Formerly, Supervisor ‘of Art, Public Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


FTER a discussion of a popu- 

lar motion picture seen by 
members of the fifth grade, I 
showed them a box theater that 
had been built by another class 
for the purpose of displaying 
pupil-made movies. Barbara im- 
mediately decided that she want- 
ed to make a box theater of her 
own, and she proceeded to do so. 
The other members of the class 
preferred to carry out a group 
project, working individually or 
in committees on one theater. 


MAKING THE THEATER 


A committee secured a shallow 
wooden grocery box approxi- 
mately 15” x 18” in size, a broom 
handle to be cut in two pieces for 
rollers, four long brads, a box of 
carpet tacks, a 24” square of 
wallboard, and some heavy brown 
gummed paper tape. 

The box was stood upright on 
one 18” side, and holes slightly 
larger than the diameter of the 
broom handle were bored in the 


top and later in the bottom. The 
committee was very careful to 
have the holes far enough in 
from the side walls and rear wall 
so that the entire length of the 
“film” could be rolled onto either 
roller without crowding. 

After rollers of equal length 
were cut from the broom handle, 
they were inserted in the holes. 
Then one of the long brads was 
driven through each roller just 
above and just below the ceiling 
of the theater, in order to prevent 
any up-and-down motion of the 
rollers when the “film” was being 
shown. A leather handle was 
tacked to the top so that the 
theater could be carried easily. 

Meanwhile another committee 
was working on the proscenium 
arch. A rectangle the same size 
as the face of the theater was ac- 
curately measured and drawn on 
the wallboard. Then the area for 
the opening was carefully meas- 
ured and drawn. In determining 


the width of the top and the sides 
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of the arch, a pleasing proportion 
to accommodate Targe scenes was 
considered. First the rectangle 
was sawed and then the opening 
for the arch. The last section 
that was sawed out was saved for 
a pattern to use in making all of 
the scenes and caption panels the 
same size. 

The arch was tacked onto a 
drawing board and was decorated 
with poster paints. Balance was 
the chief consideration in deco- 
rating—using similar shapes, sim- 
ilar colors, and similar connecting 
lines or shapes. A dotted back- 
ground set off the design. A set- 
back wing at each side, with an 
invisible fold for tacking to the 
box, gave an effect of depth. 
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MAKING THE FILM 


While the pupils were discuss- 
ing what story to film, they de- 
cided that their chief purpose in 
making the movie was to show it 
tc one of the lower grades so that 
younger girls and boys might see 
what they were doing. The fol- 
lowing questions served as a guide 
in selecting a story. 

1. Is it interesting? 

2. Is it easy enough for the 
lower grade to understand? 

3. Is it short enough for one 
film? 

4. Are there action parts that 
could be illustrated? 

After a number of stories had 
been read, Cinderella was chosen. 


Here we see the theater and one of the scenes in the Cinderella “film.” 


The next step was to décide 
upon the scenes to be illustrated. 
The complete film was to contain 
a title page, a list of characters, 
eighteen numbered paintings; a 
caption for each scene to explain 
it, and a concluding sheet, “The 
End.” 

The committee in charge of 
making the film purchased from 
a wholesale paper company a roll 
of butcher’s wrapping paper 15” 
wide. On a section of this paper, 
each child who was to paint a pic- 
ture drew around the wallboard 
pattern, adding an inch at each 
end (to serve as a lap for pasting 
and to provide a space between 
pictures), and then cut the strip 
off the roll. 








These suggestions were offered 
to the painters. 

1. Make the objects in the pic- 
ture as large as possible within the 
frame line so that they may be 
seen well at a distance. 

2. Paint the objects in strong 
dark and light colors so that they 
will stand out plainly. 

3. Make each individual char- 
acter look the same in all of the 
pictures—or as nearly the same as 
possible. 

4. Number each painting to 
match the caption that accom- 
panies it. 

As soon as a painting was com- 
pleted, it was fastened to the 
wall or blackboasd, in its proper 
position, (Continued on page 58) 











teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 


A Medieval Dramatization 


A. ESTELLE BELT 


Administrative Principal, Brookland and Bunker Hill Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


A T VARIOUS times during the 


year we had been guests at 
an assembly which was given by 
some grade in our school as the 
culminating activity in a unit of 
work. While our unit on the 
Middle Ages was under way, one 
of the members of the group sug- 
gested that we invite our former 
hosts and hostesses to an assembly 
which we would work up. The 
group liked the idea and began to 
plan what they would give. The 
children rejected the topic tech- 
nique that had frequently been 
used, and decided to try to write 
a play which would incorporate 
whatever ideas were deemed es- 
sential for building up an un- 


‘derstanding’ andl ‘appreciation of 


medieval life. 

As’ a point of departure, the 
children were asked to list phases 
of medieval living which they 
felt possessed dramatic possibili- 
ties. This list was compiled. 

Knighting ceremony. 

Fiefing ceremony. 

Court of Justice (trial of per- 
sons accused of breaking con- 
tracts). 

Departure of Crusaders. 

Arrival of a pilgrim. 

Entertaining guests (dancing, 
singing of ballads by troubadour, 
juggling, tumbling by jester). 

A tournament. 

A falcon hunt. 

Each child chose one phase and 
built up a one-act play about it. 
These skits were presented with 
the aid of friends as dramatic 
classroom sketches, or they were 
simply read by the author to the 
group for consideration. In ei- 
ther case, good lines and real 
dramatic situations were noted. 

The group divided into sub- 
committees, so that all the chil- 
dren who showed an interest in 
depicting 2 particular phase of 
medieval life worked together to 
produce a composite skit which 
would incorporate the worth- 
while ideas of all. The skits were 
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usually written on the black- 
board, so that changes could be 
made easily whenever any better 
modes of expression were suggest - 
ed. One member of each group 
served as its recording secretary. 
When a skit satisfied the group, a 
copy was made, and it was pre- 
sented to the whole class for eval- 
uation. The skits were all revised 
to incorporate any further sug- 
gestions that had been adopted. 

Next came the task of discov- 
ering a means of making the sev- 
eral skits fit together in a unified 
whole. The suggestion was made, 
and accepted, that we accomplish 
this purpose by laying all of the 
action in the great hall of a feudal 
manor. It was decided to have 
two acts, because certain events 
seemed to be of the type which 
would normally occur in the 
morning while others seemed par- 
ticularly suited to late evening. 

The first act opened by depict- 
ing activities of the serfs in pre- 
paring the great hall to receive 
guests. The rest of the act cen- 
tered about the proceedings of 
the feudal court held by the lord 
of the manor. Serfs accused of 
failing to keep their contracts 
were tried, and justice was meted 
out. 

A fiefing ceremony was con- 
ducted, in which the contrasts 
between the obligations of a serf 
and a young noble were strongly 
marked. This was followed by a 
knighting ceremony. The act 
concluded with the lord speeding 
the newly made knight and other 
retainers on their mission of bear- 
ing arms in a Crusade. 

Some difficulty was experienced 
in Organizing the second act. It 
was decided that it would be im- 
possible to present adequately a 
falcon hunt or a tournament. A 
boy solved the problem by sug- 
gesting that while the knights 
were gathering in the great hall 
and waiting for the dinner to be 


served they (Continued on page 58) 
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SAFETY SEATWORK—Pick Up Toys 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 


Columbus, Ohio 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 


Columbus, Ohio 















































If there is a toy 
upon the stairs, 


Pick it up; don't let it stay, 


For someone else 
may trip and fall 


As he comes down that way. 


Copy this verse and 
write the words that are 
left out. 


lf there is a___ 


upon the____, 
Pick it up; don't let it____, 
For someone else 

may trip and____ 


As he comes down that___ 





Answer Yes or No. 


. Should you pick up a 


toy from the stairs? 


. Might someone fall 


over toys on the stairs? 


. After play should you 


put your toys away? 


. Should your mother put 


your toys into your 
toy box for you? 


Write the word in the 


verse that rhymes with stay. 


Write s before the 


letters in the box. What 
is the word? 





ay 











Something to Draw 


Draw a big toy box. 
Draw a boy putting a ball 


in the box. 


Write TOYS on the box. 





> >] 
—— 
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Rembrandt’s 


“THE NIGHT WATCH” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


After the United States entered the 
present war, and it looked as if our coun- 
try might be attacked by enemy airplanes, 
who banded together to defend and pro- 
tect us? Some men joined companies of 
Guards, others (including women) en- 
rolled in one of the Civilian Defense 
groups or became airplane spotters. In 
England, for example, such people have 
done heroic deeds. 

Long ago, in Holland, it was necessary 
for loyal citizens to band together to ward 
off sudden enemy attacks. In “The Night 


Watch,” Rembrandt has pictured a group 
of these home defenders in a dramatic 
way. If he were living today, he might 
paint a picture of Boy Scouts or Nurse’s 
Aides to symbolize American patriotism 
and stir our hearts. 

Because the world has admired “The 
Night Watch,” war correspondents hunt- 
ed for it as soon as the Allies captured 
part of Holland. They found it in a man- 
made chalk cave near the Belgian border. 
Some day it will hang again in a gallery 
in Holland. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Here come the militia! These musket- 
eers were the Civic Guards who protected 
the Dutch city of Amsterdam in case 
of danger. They are going out on duty. 

Because the picture is so dark, critics 
once thought of it as a night scene, and 
they misnamed it “The Night Watch.” 
We now believe that it was meant to be a 
daylight picture, the sun streaming into 
the armory through a small window. The 
painting was darkened by soot from a 
large fireplace in the hall where it was 
hung, but much of the contrast of light 
and shade was intended by the artist. 

There seems to be a great deal of ex- 
citement as the defenders emerge from 
the shadows. How many persons are in 
the picture? Can you see them all clear- 
ly? Which one, would you think, is the 
Captain, Frans Banning Cocq? Might the 
man next to him be another officer? How 
are these two figures painted so as to at- 
tract attention to each other? 

We are told that each officer of the 
Guards had agreed to share in the cost of 
the painting. In return, each expected to 

ave a prominent place in the group and 
supposed his face would be plainly seen. 
How many were disappointed? 

Of course Rembrandt, who was a mas- 
ter of design as well as of painting, knew 
that he could not have a unified design if 
fifteen or twenty men were equally con- 
spicuous. The dissatisfied men felt that 
they had been cheated, and said that the 
Picture was a failure. But it was hung in 
the guildhall anyway. 


How many nie were probably pleased 
with their portraits in the picture? They 
are brilliantly illuminated,’as though oy » 
spotlight. Notice how strongly the red 
and gold figures stand out. 

People have wondered why a little girl 
was included. Artists believe it was be- 
cause Rembrandt wanted a spot of light 
in that particular place on his canvas. 

Does there appear to be space between 
the man in red and the girl behind him? 
Between her and the man behind her who 
is carrying the flag? Such placing gives 
us the feeling of depth. Depth is the third 
dimension. What are the other two? 

Have you discovered the dog? Why 
isn’t he brightly lighted? How does he 
add to the effect of excitement? 

This painting, with its life-size figures, 
was so large that it would not fit the wall 
space left for it. Can you see what was 
done? A figure was cut in half on each 
side of the canvas. Two other figures 
were completely destroyed. 

The reputation of “The Night Watch” 
has grown greater with the passing years. 
Wouldn’t all these Guardsmen be sur- 
prised at our knowing about them? 

Rembrandt painted many other pic- 
tures besides “The Night Watch.” Just 
before the present war, the Louvre select- 
ed certain works of art to be saved if Paris 
were threatened. In number, the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt led the list. 


PREWAR LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


. died, leaving him a frail son, Titus. 
‘his sorrow Rembrandt became friendly 


THE ARTIST 


Over three hundred years ago, a great 
artist had his first studio in a Dutch wind- 
mill. In the loft of his father’s mill near 
Leyden, Rembrandt (1606-1669) began 
as a little boy to make pictures. 

Holland is very proud of Rembrandt. 
He developed his art entirely on Dutch 
soil, and did not go to Italy to study, as 

~most young artists did. By the time he 

was twenty-five years old, he was consid- 
ered an excellent etcher and the greatest 
portrait painter in Amsterdam. 

This was only the beginning. While 
other artists were painting the surfaces of 
life, he revealed its hidden depths. 

It would be hard to write of the fa- 
mous Rembrandt without mentioning the 
medium which he developed so perfectly 
to express himself. It is a contrast of light 
and dark known as chiaroscuro. It is 
used not in imitation of nature but to 
give an impression of unity. 

Beautiful line also was skillfully han- 
dled by Rembrandt. It is studied more 
easily in his etchings than in his paintings. 

The year 1642, when he painted “The 
Night Watch,” was a critical year in his 
life. He had been popular and rich, but 
now good fortune deserted him. The 
Dutch burghers stopped buying his paint- 
ings in such large quantities. He was 
forced to sell the rare old rugs and fine 
furnishings in his Amsterdam home. 

Worst of all, his beautiful wife Saskia 


In 


with the Jewish rabbis. During this time 
he painted many religious pictures. 

Bankrupt and lonely, Rembrandt was 
looked after by Hendrickje Stoffels, a 
faithful servant, as long as she lived. One 
of the most remarkable portraits he ever 
painted is of her. 

For centuries art collectors have eager- 
ly sought Rembrandt’s pictures. They are 
in all the important galleries. Besides 
“The Night Watch,” two other famous 
group paintings of his are “The Anatomy 
Lesson” and “Syndics of the Cloth Guild.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


After studying “The Night Watch” 
try to paint a mural for your classroom. 
The making of maple sugar would be an 
appropriate theme for March. 

Paste together large pieces of wrapping 
paper. Next, each pupil should make a 
preliminary sketch. Let the class decide 
which sketches are best in color and line, 
light and dark. Then a committee can 
draw the large picture with chalk. 

Do as Rembrandt did, when you plan 
the picture. Decide which figures are to 
be most important. Draw them large and 
place them prominently. In the back- 
ground add other figures, trees, and ani- 
mals. Place these objects so that all areas 
between them are pleasing in shape. 

Mix all colors before beginning to paint. 
Many pupils can help with the painting. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Man Learns to Farm 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


ITHIN the coming weeks, 

we shall be sowing seed 
with the expectation of reaping 
another harvest. Many of us fail 
. to realize that there was a time 
when man did not know how to 
sow seed and grow plants. Some- 
times primitive men had to go 
hungry because they could not 
find feod. The following para- 
graphs on the history of farming 
suggest how far we have come in 
learning better ways of farming 
and of producing foods. 

Prehistoric people knew noth- 
ing about farming. They spent 
most of their time searching for 
berries, roots, nuts, fish, and game 
to use for food. 

Even the Hebrews in Old Tes- 
tament times did little farming. 
They wandered about with herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep, and 
depended almost entirely on them 
for food and clothing. 

In ancient Egypt, 
farming was an important occu- 


however, 
pation. Wooden plows were used 
to loosen the soil. The grain was 
cut with a sickle. 

Farming was much more dith- 
cult in the hilly, rocky country 
of Greece than in the fertile Nile 
Valley. The Greeks made ter- 
races on the hillsides to keep the 
soil from washing away. They 
dug ditches through the fields to 
bring water from a river to mois- 
ten their crops. 

During the Middle Ages, the 
peasants (serfs) had to work for 
the lords. Most of them did strip 
farming. They used a wooden 
plow to loosen the soil. The earth 


was smoothed by dragging a tree 
over the fields. Wheat and rye 
were the grains planted. 

George Washington was one of 
the earliest scientific farmers in 
America. He knew how to im- 
prove the soil by spreading lay- 
ers of rich muck on the fields and 
by growing alfalfa. Washington 
studied how to farm, grew new 
plants, tried the same kind of 
seeds in different soils, tested out 
new machinery, and himself in- 
vented a mechanical planter. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick in- 
vented a reaping machine. It had 
all the main parts of the reaping 
machines that are used on our 
farms today. 

Luther Burbank spent his life 
working to improve vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. He developed 
better potatoes. peas, plums, roses, 
lilies, daisies, and many other 
growing things. *. 

Our farmers-today use modern 
machinery to plant and reap their 
This machinery makes 
farming easier and better. The 
results of scientific experiment 
and research enable us to grow 
more kinds of plants. Better 
ways of farming have brought 
better foods to all of us. 


Crops. 


The above paragraphs on the 
history of farming will help you 
to answer many of the following 
questions. The dictionary and 
encyclopedia will give you other 
information if you need it. 

1. Did the Hebrews who lived 
in Old Testament times know 
much about farming? 











Did you know 
that capitulate 


means surrender? 
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probably a stick? 





Did you know that 


the first plow was 








2. Why was farming harder in 
ancient Greece than in Egypt? 
3. How are terraces helpful? 
4. How did early Greek farm- 
ers water their fields? 
§. What were the large estates 
of the Middle Ages called? 
6. What was a serf? 
7. How did men smooth the 
earth during the Middle Ages? 
8. What is a plantation? 
9. What kind of farm ma- 
chine did Washington invent? 
..10. What is a cradle? 
11. What is a sickle? 
12. In what way did Cyrus H. 
McCormick help to improve 
man’s method of farming? 


13. What is a silo? 

14. What did the first farmers 
use to get the ground ready for 
the seeds? 

15. What kind of plow was 
commonly used during the Mid- 
dle Ages? 

16. What kind of plows do we 
have today? 

17. What is chaff? 

18. What do we use to sepa- 
rate the kernels of grain from the 
chaff and straw? 

19. What is used to pull many 
machines on farms today? 

20. What famous general was 
one of the first American scien- 
tific farmers? (For key, see page 59) 


Vocabulary Enlargement 


MARTHA BELLE RUSSELL 
Teacher, Buda Rural School, Beeler, Kansas 


Choose the correct definition for 
the underlined word. 
1. The child is affectionate. 
spiteful, loving, angry, bold 
2. Hawaii was annexed in 
1898, 
freed, fought, added, defended 
3. He spoke with candor. 
speed, frankness, shyness, humor 
4. We saw the cataract. 


* waterfall, city, mountain, lake 


§. The man drove a dray. 
cart, car, bicycle, truck 

6. Grace is envious of June. 
proud, jealous, fond, ashamed 

7. The cowboys ate many flap- 
jacks. 
waffles, doughnuts, muffins, pan- 
cakes 

8. These new cups are fragile. 
delicate, pretty, heavy, thick 

9. Mr. Jones is a frugal man. 
mean, huge, thrifty, wealthy 


10. The church is a holy place. 
busy, beautiful, silent, sacred 
11. The man was illiterate. 
busy, rude, untaught, learned 
12. You will find them in the 
larder. 
bedroom, parlor, bath, pantry 
13. This gives the salad zesf. 
flavor, distaste, smoothness, odor 
14. The lecture was monofo- 
nous. 
inspiring, short, long, tiresome 
LS. The sailor showed unusual 
valor. 
bravery, cowardice, speed, tact 
16. The gaunt horse stood at 
the gate. 
lean, fat, brown, unusual 
17. The man carried a cud gel. 
sack, lunch, hoe, stick 
18. It was a maive remark. 
humorous, solemn, artless, cour- 
teous (For key, see page 5° 
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Did you know that 
the olive branch is 


a symbol of peace 


and good will? 








Some Facts 


about Italy 


C. WADE CUDEBACK 
Teacher of Geography, West Junior High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Read carefully each of the para- 
graphs given below. Following 
cach paragraph there are several 
sentences; if a sentence is true in 
relation to the paragraph, write T 
after it; if a sentence is false, 
write F after it. 
I. A teacher once made this list 
of sentences to describe southern 
Italy. 

1. A large part of it is occu- 
pied by mountains. 

2. The climate is of the Medi- 
terranean type. 

3. The population is dense. 

4. Relatively few of the people 
work in factories. 

§. Cattle raising is important. 

6. It has few towns. 


Il. A teacher also made a list of 
sentences to describe 
Italy. 

1. It has a Mediterranean type 
of climate. 

2. It has more rain in summer 
than the rest of Italy. 

3. It has long, hot summers. 

4. The population is dense. 

§. The people are ignorant and 
primitive in their ways of living. 

6. The summer rainfall is not 
sufficient for all crops, so the land 
is irrigated. 


northern 


III. A geographer listed several 
reasons for the decline of Venice 
as a great port in the sixteenth 
century. 

1. Venice lost most of her col- 
onies in a series of wars. 

2. When America was discov- 
ered and when the route to India 


via the Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered, Venice no longer oc- 
cupied a central position -for 
world trade. 

3. She lost her eastern trade. 

4. Venetians turned to the sea 
as a means of livelihood too late. 

§. For centuries Venice was 
the only great trading port in the 
Mediterranean area. 


IV. A certain Italian city is built 
around a deep gulf. Its inhabi- 
tants naturally turn to the sea for 
a living. The city is a great trad- 
ing port because of a near-by pass 
in the Apennines which provides 
easy access to the Po Basin in 
northern Italy. 

1. This paragraph suggests the 
city of Venice. 

2. This paragraph suggests the 
city of Naples. 

3. This paragraph suggests the 
city of Genoa. 

4. The people of this city early 
became skillful navigators. 

§. The city is the main port 
for the whole of northern Italy. 

6. This paragraph suggests the 
largest city of Italy. 


V. An important food crop of 
Italy is sown in September when 
the winter rains are starting so 
the seeds sprout readily. The sum- 
mer drought makes ripening cer- 
tain. The harvest comes in June. 
1. The crop indicated is wheat. 
2. The crop indicated is rice. 
3. The crop indicated is rye. 
4. The crop indicated is corn. 
(For key, see page 59) 


More Words Used in the War 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. Arrange the following titles of 
United States Army noncommis- 
sioned officers according to their 
rank, from high to low. 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Technician 4th Grade 

Staff Sergeant 

Technical Sergeant 

Master Sergeant 

ist Sergeant 

Technician 3rd Grade 

Technician Sth Grade 


Il. In the right-hand column fill 
the blanks with letters to form 
the names of the monetary units 
of countries listed in the left- 
hand column. 


1. France. .- t--n- 

, 2. Netherlands --Id-- 
3. Norway -f--c¢ 
4. Greece dr'----a 
§.. Yugoslavia d-n-r 

. > 6, Italy l-r- 
7. Japan y-- 

8. India ru--- 
9. Great Britain p--—-d 
10. Spain pe---a 
11. Russia r—bl- 
12. Poland z--ty 


III. In each group of names ap- 
pears one that does not belong 
there. Cross off the misplaced 
name. 

1. Okinawa, Marcus, Baltic, 
Wake, Halmahera , 

2. Moselle, Tisza, Seine, Rhone, 
Aegean 

3. Maas, Rhine, Sambre, Meuse, 
New Guinea 

4. Cévennes, Owen Stanley, 
Pyrenees, Vosges, Ardennes 


§. Carpathian, Danube, Elbe, 
Oder, Prut 

6. Formosa, Apennines, New 
Britain, Midway, Samoa 

7. Tyrrhenian, Azov, Diiren, 
Black, Adriatic 

8. North, Bug, Don, Niemen, 
Dnieper 

9. Alps, East China, Yellow, 
Red, Marmora 

10. Guam, Ryukyu, Corsica, 
Saar, Truk 

11. Smolensk, Kharkov, Stal- 
ingrad, Rostov, Bucharest 

12. Marshalls, Gilberts, Mar- 


ianas, Azores, Moluccas 


IV. What is the color of the flag 
used to signify each of the fol- 
lowing? 

1. surrender 

2. piracy 

3, quarantine 

4. danger 


V. The columns below contain 
words descriptive of the flags of 
certain nations. Identify each. 


Field Emblem 

1. Red White cross 

2. White Blue cross 

3. White Red sun 

4. Blue Three interwo- 
ven crosses 

5. Red Yellow sickle 
and hammer 

6. Red Blue and white 
cross 

7. Blue Yellow cross 

8. Red White crescent 
and star 

9. Light blue White bands and 


white cross 
(For key, see page 59) 





is the Swiss flag 





Did you know that 
the Red Cross flag 


with colors reversed? 
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Better Reading Methods 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Newton County, Mississippi 


E TALK and write a great 

deal about why children 
can’t read. How should we ac- 
count for this failure? Books on 
the subject—and excellent ones 
are available—blame physical de- 
fects, lack of reading readiness, 
poor methods of word attack, ig- 
norance of how to use certain 
skills, and various other things. 
Generally added at the end of the 
list is the item, poor teaching 
methods! 

Perhaps, in a majority of cases, 
the last-named reason should have 
been placed first. In too many 
schools, poor teaching methods do 
prevail. Even to some experienced 
teachers, reading still means hay- 
ing pupils, in turn, stand by their 
desks to read a selection orally, 
paragraph by paragraph. The 
very monotony of this procedure 
is enough to quench the child’s 
interest. 

To bring about reading interest, 
there are two things that every 
teacher can do: (1) See that each 
pupil’s reading material conforms 
to his reading ability or level. 
(2) Have a varied program, in- 
cluding many different types of 
It is hoped 


following suggestions 


lessons and materials. 
that the 
may be of practical help. 


ADJUSTING MATERIALS 
TO ABILITY 


Early in the year, before any 
systematic program of reading is 
begun, the reading level of each 
child should be determined. This 
can best be accomplished through 
using group standardized tests. 
Where available, 
you can get fairly accurate re- 
sults by using, as here outlined, a 
series of readers having two levels 
for each grade. They are marked 
Grade 2, Level 1; Grade 2, Level 
2; Grade 3, Level 1; Grade 3, 
Level 2, and so on. 

Have a complete set of such a 
series—Preprimer through Grade 
6. Taking each child individu- 


these are not 
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ally, have him read aloud sen- 
tences from readers of different 
grades, and Levels 1 and 2 in each 
of those grades, until you locate 
his proper level. If he misses sev- 
eral words in one paragraph, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ma- 
terial is above his reading level. 

When you have done this, 
group the children according to 
their discovered levels. In any 
grade you may require several 
groups. In a fourth grade, for 
instance, there will probably be a 
group on the second«grade or 
low-third-giade level, a group of 
fair fourth-grade readers, and an 
accelerated group. ‘These groups 
should be flexible—children being 
advanced from group to group as 
they show improvement. One.or 
two cases may require individual 
attention. With children whose 
1.Q. is 70 or below, there is no 
need to spend time trying to pull 
their reading level up to normal, 
since such children cannot be ex- 
pected to become good readers. 

After you have determined 
each child’s reading level and 
have grouped pupils accordingly, 
consider the question of suitable 
reading materials. In many states 
textbooks are furnished. For the 
reading program this plan is of 
definite advantage. Sets of read- 
ers are placed in the school with 
the idea that no one reader be- 
longs to any one child, and that 
no set of readers belongs to any 
one room; but that the books 
may be shifted from room to 
room. A child who is classified as 
a fourth-grader need not neces- 
sarily read in a fourth reader or 
even in a third reader, if he pos- 
sesses only second-grade reading 
ability. If he is forced to con- 
tinue attempting fourth-grade 
reading, he may never show any 
improvement at all. 

Teachers in a school must co- 
operate closely on such a pro- 
gram. They will probably have 
to work out fixed periods for 
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their basal reading lessons so that 
no two rooms will be trying to 
use the same set of readers at any 


given time. In this connection, 
it seems best that basal readers 
should never be taken home by a 
child except for some specific 
purpose. Many skills are un- 
taught by parents who substitute 
their methods for the teacher's. 
Besides, material should be new 
to a child when it is introduced. 

In adjusting readers to the abil- 
ity groups, I advise against letting 
accelerated children read the basal 
reader of a higher grade. If they 
read it, the material will not be 
fresh for them after promotion. 
Rather, enrich their reading with 
much related activity and inte- 
grated material. 


DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF READING LESSONS 


For.maximum interest to be 
maintained, and also for the child 
to have a well-rounded program 
of development, it is necessary 
that there be many different 


types of reading lessons. The fol- 
lowing types are suggested and 
recommended as those whose 
value has been tested and proved. 
1. Basal reading lessons. 

In the first three grades there 
should be at least one lesson each 
day from the basal reader; in the 
upper grades one or two such les- 
sons a week are sufficient. The 
basal-reader objective is primarily 
learning how to read—not merely 
reading words, but reading to get 
the thought, developing skills 
that will carry over into integrat- 
ed reading, and reading for alli 
time. These skills will include 
recognizing likenesses and differ- 
ences in words, recognizing new 
words through phonetic analysis 
and context, finding answers, 
finding important parts, and lo- 
cating stories by page and title. 
In the upper grades, there should 
be added: reading for many dif- 
ferent kinds of comprehension, 
making outlines, summarizing, 
organizing, evaluating, locating 


material. (Continued on page 60) 


Measurement— III 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


N THis issue the series of arti- 
I cles on primary measurement 
experiences is brought to a con- 
clusion. In January the discus- 
sion was devoted to Length and 
Volume; in February, Weight 
and Money were considered. 


TEMPERATURE 


Unit to study: degrees. 
Measuring tool: thermometer. 
Children’s interest in tempera- 
ture and the thermometer can 
easily be aroused. Thermometers 
bought at ten-cent stores are good 
for schoolroom use. They are in- 
expensive and fairly accurate. 
After some general discussion 
—‘Have you a thermometer at 
home?” “Is it outdoors or in- 
doors?”—the pupils examine a 
thermometer. Their attention is 


called to the lines. They are told 


that cach line means two points” 
or degrees warmer or cooler. Up 


means warmer and down means 
cooler. The fluid expands with 
heat, and contracts with cold. 

Teacher then asks, “What good 
is the thermometer?” Various re- 
sponses will be given. “It tells 
children what clothes to wear.” 
“It tells us when to cover up our 
flower garden.” 

Show the freezing and the zero 
marks. Explain that water starts 
to freeze and rain turns to snow 
at 32 degrees temperature. 

Since there is a mark for every 
two degrees, the children count 
up and down by 2’s. 
Experiments and research. 

1. Children read a thermome- 
ter indoors and record the read- 
ing. Then place it outdoors and 
watch the effect. 
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Keep a blackboard record of 
the outdoor thermometer every 
hour. What makes the fluid rise 
(or fall) ? 

Keep and post a class ther- 
mometer record for a week, show- 
ing outdoor temperature at 9, 12 
and 3 o'clock. Compare the read- 
ings on different days. 

Read a thermometer. Then 
some child holds it in his hand 
for five minutes. What happens? 

Place a piece of ice on the 
thermometer and watch the fluid 
change. 

6. Place the thermometer in 
direct sunlight. What happens? 

If the outdoor temperature 
a tin of 


sill and 


is below freezing, place 
the 
watch what happens. 


water on window 


TIME 


Units to study: 
ute, hour, day, week, month, sea- 


second, min- 


son, year. 

Measuring tools: clock, watch, 
toy clock or watch, calendar. 

Children have personal experi- 
ences with time very early in life; 
when they come to school they 
usually have a good background 
of time measurement. 
this background is not uniform, 
that all 
children have even the simplest 
time concepts. Often these must 
be built up gradually, as in other 
forms of measurement. 

The days of the week are of- 
“Every Monday 
morning we have a planning peri- 
od first of all.” 
the 


However, 


and we cannot assume 


ten mentioned. 


“We can go to 
fire Thursday.” 
Children also see the teacher con- 
sulting the clock in connection 
with the day’s program. She may 
remark, “It is almost time for our 
outdoor period,” or “You have 
ten minutes longer to work.’ 

Months are mentioned in con- 
nection with important dates like 
aster or the birthdays of chil- 
dren. Advantage should be taken 
of such events and experiences to 
enlarge the children’s ideas and 
develop new concepts. Other 
planned experiences include ex- 
ercises like the following. 

The clock.—For learning how 
to tell time, a large cardboard 
clock with movable hands may be 
bought or made by the teacher. 


station on 


Begin with the hours, then teach 
the half hour and the quarter 
hour, and later the five-minute 
and one-minute intervals. Dis- 
cuss the difference between the 
hour hand and the minute hand 
and the reason for their names. 

Children set the cardboard 
clock at different hours—dinner- 
time, bedtime, and so on. 

Teacher or children set the 
clock at different hours and ask 
others to tell what it says. 

Children count around the 
clockface by 5’s, and learn that 
there are 60 minutes in an hour, 
30 in a half hour, 15 in a quarter 
hour. They may count by 5’s to 
60 on the blackboard, and learn 
the double, 30 and 30. 

Use the school clock for sim- 
ilar exercises. 

In second and third grades 
children may make individual 
clocks, using compass and scissors. 
Making the clocks is a valuable 
arithmetic activity, and they have 
many uses when completed. 

The calendar.—Children enjoy 
a weather calendar, upon which 
they color sunny days in yellow, 
cloudy days in gray, rainy days 
in black, and snowy days in 
white. At the end of the month, 
count the days of each kind. 

Many problems may be given 
involving the days of the week. 

How many days do we go to 
four weeks? In four 
weeks with one holiday? 


school in 


How many days are there in 
two weeks or a fortnight? 

How many days 
til Easter? 
Miscellaneous experiences. 

1. Have children sit absolutely 
still for one minute. They will 
be surprised to find how long a 
minute is! 

2. They may count the num- 
ber of times they breathe in one 
minute. 

3. Show a three-minute sand- 
glass which can be bought at a 
ten-cent store, and let children 
play with it. 

4. From the same store comes a 
date stamper. It costs a small 
amount. An ink pad is needed 
also. Children use a date stamper 
to stamp library books, to date 
their papers, and to stamp -mail 
in playing post office. 


are there un- 
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Functional Letter Writing 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


B' a show of hands, I learned 
that more than 70 per cent 
of my cighth-grade pupils had 
relatives or close friends in the 
armed services of our country. 
This knowledge gave me an idea 
for developing an activity on 
writing friendly letters. 

As an introduction, I let the 
class see specimens of all kinds of 
stationery—desirable and other- 
wise—which I had accumulated. 
When I displayed vivid purple, 
green, blue, and pink sheets, I ex- 
plained that they are not in good 
taste any more than conspicuous 
clothing is in good taste. By con- 
trast, I showed social stationery in 
pale gray, buff, and white that 
is acceptable by modern stand- 
ards. Next came samples of V- 
mail and the onionskin air-mail 
stationery now on the market. 
During this talk, questions were 
asked and answered, and pupils 
showed real interest. 

For the second period, I placed 
on the blackboard a simple out- 
line covering the principles and 
rules of social letter writing. It 
was as follows. 

SOCIAL LETTERS 
A. Definition.—Social letters are 
written to relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances, and have to do 
with everyday affairs pertaining 
to the family, the neighborhood, 
and the community. Such letters 
make the reader feel that the 
writer is paying him a social call. 
B. Qualities.—Friendly, conver- 
sational, newsy, informal, sincere. 
y Equipment. 
. Stationery: simple, good qual- 
ay, quiet colors or white. 
2. Pen and ink: dark blue or 
black ink preferred. 
D. Parts of the letter. 

Heading: includes address and 
date. 

2. Salutation: Dear Bob, My dear 
Helen, Dearest Dad, and so on. 
3. Body: the main part of the 
letter. 
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4. Complimentary close: Sincere- 

ly yours, Your loving sister, 

friend, and so on. 
Signature: John D. Clark, 

Mary Welch; or John, Mary. 
The envelope. 


Vv 
rour 


Address of recipient: must be 
complete. 
Return address: place your 


own name and address in upper 
left-hand corner. 
3. Stamp; be sure that the post- 
age is correct. 

After discussing the outline, | 
suggested that on the following 





. Page 28 has an opposites 
chart for use in the pri- 
mary grades. A study of 
antonyms is valuable for 
vocabulary enrichment. 








day each pupil bring suitable sta- 
tionery to use in writing a letter 
to a man or woman in service in 
this country. Almost every pu- 
pil remembered to bring sheets 
of stationery, and everyone was 
enthusiastic about writing to a 
person whom he knew. Many of 
the pupils told me how glad their 
parents were that we were carry- 
ing on this activity. 

Before we began to write, | 
explained again what friendly 
letters should be like—chatty, in- 
formal, and conversational in 
style, containing cheerful person- 
al news of interest to the recipient 
but no harmful gossip. Humor, 
we decided, if it is of the right 
kind, is always desirable. Cor- 
rectness in spelling and grammar 
was stressed. 

On another day the pupils 
brought air-mail or V-mail sta- 
tionery and wrote to someone in 
service not in this country. At 
that time we stressed the impor- 
tance of writing the address com- 


pletely and (Continued on page 51) 
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up 
down 


first 


last 


wet 


dry 


asleep 


awake 


beginning 
end 
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give 
take 


No 


yes 


top 


bottom 


far 


neal 


light 
dark 


more 
less |* 
P 
long 
short 
open | © 
shut | 
big | _ 
little - 
large 
small | 
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Appian Way in Italy, begun 312 


is still in use. Keystone View Co, 


or thousands of years, when 
F people wanted to go from 
one place to another, they walked. 
When things were to be moved, 
men carried them. Modern trav- 
el has had a long and interesting 
development. 

The phase of transportation to 
be dealt with in this unit relates 
to highways. Transportation by 
water was discussed in the May 
1944 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
and transportation by rail in the 
September 1944 issue. 


PRIMITIVE TRAVEL 


Transportation by foot. 

When primitive men traveled 
from one place to another they 
walked on animal trails, and car- 
ried their burdens. Gradually peo- 
ple thought of things that would 
assist them in carrying loads. 
Among these aids were pads, 
straps, yokes, bags, and_ poles. 
After man had tamed animals, he 
had them carry his burdens. 

Before horses were introduced 
into North America by the Span- 
iards, the Indians walked from 
place to place. Their trails, and 
those of wild animals, were much 
used by the early colonists. These 


hb? 





It is a common thing in China for coolies to carry supplies in straw baskets 
hanging from a bamboo pole resting on one shoulder, 


HIGHWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL FOR A UNIT 
IN MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


C. F. SCOTTEN 


Count y Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


Concise informational material on land travel— 
from animal trails to superhighways, from human 
power to motor transport—is offered in this unit. 


first colonists had little animal 
power available for transporta- 
tion, and few suitable roads. As 
roads were built and improved, 
more animals were used and foot 
transportation decreased. The In- 
dians selected such good natural 
routes for their trails that many 
modern highways follow the old 
Indian trails rather closely. In 
some countries, even today, travel 
on foot is very common, especial- 
ly for short distances. 

Animal power. 

The dog, camel, llama, rein- 
deer, donkey, mule, ox, and horse 
have each been of great use to 
man for transporting him or his 
goods. In desert lands the camel 
is especially helpful; indeed, trade 
between some countries would 
still be impossible without camel 
caravans. The llama is well suit- 
ed to the mountainous parts of 
South America. Donkeys and 
burros are often used in Mexico. 
Oxen, elephants, and water buf- 
faloes can carry heavy burdens. 
For general travel, the horse is 
the most useful animal. 

In the United States, the most 
rapid transportation that utilized 
animals was the Pony Express. 


Keystone } iew Co, 





Horseback riders quickly carried 
the mail across the unsettled west- 
ern part of our country. 
Invention of the wheel. 

The first crude wheels were 
probably made several thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 
For long ages, man had nothing 
resembling the wheel. The first 
suggestion for such a device may 
have come from the idea of put- 
ting logs, as skids, under objects 
that were too heavy to move by 
hand. Later, thick transverse 
slices were cut from logs and were 
connected by a crossbeam which 
served as an axle. As man’s skill 
increased, he began to add im- 
provements that made the wheel 
stronger and lighter in weight. 
Spokes were introduced, and the 
outer rim was circled with an iron 
band so that the wheel would not 
break easily. 

The invention of the wheel has 
been one of the basic contribu- 
tions to swift transportation, to 
movement of heavy objects, and 
to industrial progress. It is inter- 
esting to note that many primi- 
tive peoples, for example the 
American Indians, had no knowl- 
edge of the wheel. 





For centuries the Uama has been a beast of burden in 
Mountains. It climbs with great agility. 
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A network of fine highways makes motor 
Black Star 


travel easy in the U.S. 





WHEELS ON THE ROADS 
Conveyances of foreign lands. 

In some foreign countries to- 
day there are vehicles which have 
not altered in hundreds of years. 
In Holland and Belgium much 
use is made of the dogcart, espe- 
cially for hauling milk. The 
Chinese have man-drawn jinriki- 
shas and wheelbarrows for passen- 
gers. In India carriages are drawn 
by oxen, and on the plains of 
Tibet yaks pull sledges. 

Bicycles. 

The early Egyptians may have 
had a two-wheeled vehicle which 
was propelled by foot. The bi- 
cycle came into use early in the 
nineteenth century, although it 
did not receive its name until 
after 1870. As time passed, the 
bicycle changed much in appear- 
ance. In America it is used by 
children for recreation and by 
adults for short trips. In Eng- 
land and continental Europe it is 
more important as a means of 
transportation because automo- 
biles are much less common. The 
period of the bicycle’s greatest 
popularity in America was the 
late 1890's. (Continued on page $1) 
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MAKING A DOLL 
FROM A SOCK 


EVA STANFORD 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Winfield Park School, Winfield Township, New Jerse) 





























- this seated doll, choose a sock 
with a white toe, heel, and top. 
Cut off a portion of the toe end to 
make arms (step 1). Cut this piece 
in two along its natural fold (step 
2). Sew the two sides of each half 
together, leaving the end open for 
stuffing (step 3). Slit the rest of the 
foot along the bottom fold up to the 
white heel and a corresponding dis- 
tance along the top fold. With the 
sock wrong side out, sew each half of 
the foot together across the end and 
along the side. Turn right side out; 
stuff legs and body. Tie a string 
where the white top begins. Stuff 
half the white top for the head, and 
tie. Sew stuffed arms on as indicat- 
ed on drawing at left. Turn down 
the unstuffed white part of the sock 
for a hat. (See drawing at right.) 
Add yarn hair and embroider the 
features. Add other details in col- 
ored yarn. (See photograph.) 











Courtesy, Anna Myers 
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PUSSY WILLOWS IN ART WORK 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NORA LEE . 


| geen WILLOws—real ones and those drawn 
with crayon—are both utilized in the art 
work described on this page. The illustration 
below shows one arrangement of real willow 
catkins in a simple scene made of colored con- 
struction paper. The ears and tails of the 
pussycats were drawn with a pencil. 

Older children may wish to include in the 
background a bare tree cut from black paper. 
One or two cats perched in the branches would 
be effective, but for the very young child the 
tree is too difficult to attempt. 






The illustration above is an example of how 
pussy willows may be drawn with crayon to 
make an attractive picture. Let the children 
practice cutting out variously shaped. vases on 
folded paper. A 4” square will furnish height as 
well as breadth. Really effective is a pale blue 
slender vase filled with white pussy willows on 
brown stems against a light brown background. 

Another possibility is a single sprig of pussy 
willow, drawn diagonally across a piece of gray- 
green paper mounted on a larger piece of manila 
paper so as to provide a half-inch border. 
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PRACTICAL LINE DRAWINGS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


H ERE are a number of simple line drawings that first- and 
second-graders can make, similar to the drawings of 
Christmas objects given in THE INstRUCTOR last December. 

The storybook characters illustrated include Goldilocks 
(running) and the Three Bears, with their porridge bowls on a 
table, and their beds; Boy Blue, blowing his horn; Mary with 
her lamb; Red Ridinghood, Black Sambo, and Peter Rabbit. 

For those who like to draw animals, we show those which can 
be used in farm scenes—cow, horse, dog, chicken, burro, pig, 
duck, swan, and goat. There are an elephant and a clown for 
those who wish to draw a circus. The elephant’s ears can be 
drawn bigger to illustrate the story of Dumbo. 
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Children like to draw fruit, so we have shown an apple, a 
pear, a banana, and a bunch of grapes. The pine tree and the 
palms can be used in various ways, and so can the water lily, 
the bowl of flowers, and the potted plant. Indeed, all these 
drawings will be adaptable for use in many kinds of pictures. 

The primary teacher should make crude sketches on the 
blackboard, line by line, to help the children draw. To make 
a finished detailed drawing would be as foolish as to read 
Shakespeare to the first grade. Her drawing must be not much 
better than the drawing which the child can do. He feels en- 
couraged when the teacher puts before him something that 
looks possible for him to accomplish. (Continued on page 55) 
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AN AUTOMOBILE PANORAMA 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALICE BYRNE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public 


OWARD the end of their study of transportation my grade 

became keenly interested in automobiles. An outgrowth 
was their decision to make a panel that would show conspicu- 
ous changes in the design of passenger cars. 

All the material we. could find was gathered together. En- 
cyclopedias, Webster’s New International Dictionary, old 
newspapers, and pamphlets were the most helpful references. 

After consulting the collected material, the group held dis- 
cussions on the various types of cars. Each child seemed to be 
interested in a certain kind, and chose that one to work on. 


- School, Snoqualmie, Washington 


In planning the activity we kept in mind the fact that space 
and working materials were limited. The place for hanging 
the finished panel also was considered. The next step was to 
determine the sizes of the cars to be drawn, in an effort to 
show by comparison the advances in size as well as in design. 

The pupils began by sketching their cars on newsprint. Each 
was eager to make his as real as possible and every detail was 
carefully studied. When everyone had finished, the group again 
met to discuss the completed drawings. Constructive criticisms 
were offered and corrections made. (Continued on page 55) 
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BORDER AND ALLOVER DESIGNS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SARA ROTHSCHILD 
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AsIC pattern motifs were derived by the ancient 
Greeks from such natural sources as the sun, 
moon, stars, water, and mountains. These motifs, con- 
sisting largely of curving lines and circles, are simple 
and beautiful. The Greeks found motifs for designs 
also in leaves, flowers, animals, birds, and other things 
in nature. Abstract, or geometrical, motifs are com- 
posed of triangles, circles, squares, diamonds, and rec- 
tangles. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Almost any motif may be utilized in a pattern by 
repeating it at regular intervals. (Fig. 3.) The deco- 
rative and harmonious distribution of such motifs is 
the basis of conventional design. 

The first step in planning a motif is to determine 
what the general shape is to be, since a diamond shape, 
for example, suggests a different arrangement from 
that suggested by a square or a rectangle. (Fig. 4.) 
The next step is to fill in the outline. (Fig. 5.) This 
outline may remain as a part of the design or be 
erased when all the motifs have been inserted. 

Widely used is the allover pattern, in which an en- 
tire area is decorated with a single motif in an alter- 
nating arrangement. (Fig. 6.) If the motif is to be 
large, it is well to plan it on squared paper to ensure 
regularity. (Fig. 7.) 

Some children like to make a collection of sketches 
of single motifs—flowers, leaves, birds, and geomet- 
rical figures—acquired from various sources, such as 
wallpaper (Fig. 8), linoleum and rug patterns, and 
i'Justrations in magazines. (Figures 9 and 10 are ex- 
amples of single motifs. Figure 11 shows a border 
arrangement made from a single flower motif. ) 

There is fun and satisfaction in selecting, from such 
a collection, motifs that will make harmonious com- 
binations, and in fitting them together in a substantial 
arrangement for practical purposes. The possibilities 
in constructing designs and in planning color schemes 
for them are unlimited. Color should be considered 
carefully so that important elements will stand out 
and secondary features be subdued. It is necessary to 
remember that small amounts of bright color can be 
used to balance large areas of quiet color. 
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THE ART OF MAKING STENCILS 


TENCILS enable one to duplicate a 

design quickly and satisfactorily 
on greeting cards, posters, programs, 
and menus. Simple stencils give at- 
tractive results, and more complicated 
ones may be tried as skill is acquired. 
Upper-grade pupils enjoy this type of 
art work, partly because variations in 
color give an individual touch even 
though the design is the same for all. 

In preparing for a stencil, make an 
original drawing. Then simplify it as 
much as possible. Next draw it on a 
sheet of paper the size you want your 
completed picture to be, centering it 
so that there is an attractive margin. 

When planning the stencils, it is not 
necessary to have a separate stencil for 
each color. Therefore three or four 
stencils will usually be enough for a 
picture. Number the parts of the 
picture which are to appear on each 
stencil. Mark all areas / which will be 
on Stencil 1, all areas 2 for Stencil 2, 
and so on. Adjoining areas must be 
given different numbers. 

Cut four sheets of stencil paper, 
heavy drawing paper, or tagboard, 
the exact size of the picture. On the 
first sheet trace the outline of each 


Stencil 3 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, 
Harvey, Illinois 
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area marked 1, and carefully cut out 
these parts with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. Do the same on the other 
sheets for areas marked 2, 3, and 4. 
All parts of the completed stencils 
should fit together very exactly. 

Several different color mediums 
may be used. One of the most satis- 
factory is chalk, applied with a dry 
brush or absorbent cotton. Rub from 
the edges of the cutout areas toward 
the center. Chalk will adhere best to 
a rather rough, soft paper. 

Interesting results both in color and 
in texture are obtained with the dry- 
brush water-color method. After dip- 
ping the brush in the paint, blot it 
almost dry. 

A pleasing texture may be secured 
also with wax crayons, applied in lines 
or strokes rather than solidly. It will 
be necessary to press hard. The back- 
ground may be left plain or it may be 
given a contrasting wash of water 
color or tempera paint. 

Pupils think it is fun to try many 
different subjects in stencil work. Peo- 
ple of other lands make an attractive 
series. Some may experiment with 
birds and flowers—real or imaginary. 






Completed Picture 
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FOR YOUR EASTER PARTY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HILDREN like to make place cards for a 
little lunch or party at school. They 
offer an opportunity for much originality. 
Three Easter cards are shown here. Some 
children will paint designs with lines or 
fill in outlines with solid color. Other 
children prefer to cut out flowers from 
construction paper and paste them on a 
different color. Still others, when they 
have practiced drawing rabbits or little 
chicks, will paint one of these animals 
with light colors on dark paper, or dark 
on light; for example, pale green lines on 
purple, or dark blue lines on pale blue. 
The baskets shown at the bottom of the 
page give an idea of the kind of baskets 
that little childrencan make. Seeing them, 
your pupils may make such remarks as, 
“Those don’t look too hard; maybe I can 
make a better one” and “I like the lace- 
paper doily for trimming, but I'll cut 
mine different.” 
The wise teacher puts attractive mate- 
rial near her pupils and lets them invent 
their designs. Herein lies the value of the 
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project. The results may be very crude, 
for the primary pupil is inexperienced; 
but the product means much more to the 
child who has created it than a product 
based on an adult’s pattern. 

The foundation of the basket shown be- 
low at the left was a square of red con- 
struction paper. Before any cutting was 
done, a plan was made. Two inches in 
from the edge on all four sides, a dotted 
line to use as a guide in folding the basket 
was painted on. In each corner, one of 
the dotted lines was made solid from the 
edge to the point of intersection, to indi- 
cate places to cut. After the basket was 
folded and fastened together, white paper 
was cut and fringed and then put inside 
the basket so that it hung over the top. 
White bows were painted on with tempera 
paint. A white paper handle was added. 

Each of the baskets shown below at the 
right was made from a square of con- 
struction paper folded into sixteen equal 
squares. It was cut to leave only nine 
squares, and the corners were slit (see solid 
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lines in diagram). The top edge was scal- 
loped a little. The outside of each basket 
was covered with a large square of paper 
that had been cut to give a lace-doily ef- 
fect (see photograph). For one basket the 
“doily” was cut from construction paper, 
for the other, from newsprint. 

Some children like to pin the corners of 
a basket together and pin the fringe in 
place. Others like to paste, and still oth- 
ers like to sew. It is not necessary to have 
the corners of a basket square and exact. 
In fact the whole result is more interesting 
if the basket is not put together too ex- 
actly. If fringe is used, it can be put 
higher in some places and lower in others 
to make it resemble the imitation grass 
that will be laid inside. 

Since Easter is the time for bright col- 
ors, provide paper of many hues. The 
child often likes to plan his basket to har- 
monize with the colors he will use on the 
eggs. Fancy trimmings, such as scraps of 
crepe paper, flowers cut out of colored pa- 
per, bows, and fringe, are popular. 














THE SILENT PUSSIES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
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1. In breez-y days of ear - ly spring, To wil-low branch-es pus-sies cling. All 
2. They’re al - ways pus-sies, plump and fat. None ev - er grows to be a cat. They 
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IN A DUTCH GARDEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARGARET WEEKS ADAIR 


Kindergarten Teacher, Woodstock School, Portland, Oregon 








CHARACTERS 


PATHER GRETCHEN—A 
BILUFBIRD large girl. 
RAIN FAIRIES KATRINA—A 
SUNSHINI small girl. 
PAIRIES HANS—A lit 
PAIRY QUEEN tle boy. 
FLOWER DUTCH 
CHILDREN DANCERS 


CHORUS (off stage) EASTER RABBIT 


SETTING 


Father Vandervetter’s garden in 
early spring, showing broken flow- 
er stalks, old leaves, and a sug- 
gestion of snow. At left back is 
the Fairies’ house, not lighted. 
A row of sleeping flowers is rep- 
resented by children in flower 
costumes who knecl, heads tucked 
down, motionless. 




















(When curtains open, Father 
Vandervetter is walking slowly in 
his flower garden.) 

FATHER (shaking his head) — 
Too bad, too bad! Not a blossom 
in time for Easter! Not a sign of 
life anywhere! With frost in the 
ground so late, how could any- 
thing get through? Too bad, too 
bad! ( Exits.) 

BLUEBIRD (hidden from Father 
but not from audience)—What 
does Father Vandervetter mean? 
No flowers for Easter? (He hops 
about, looking at the garden.) It 
has been a very cold March. I be- 
lieve { had better report this to 
the Fairies! (He hurries off.) 

(“Amaryllis” is played softly. 
Rain Fairies enter and dance in 
garden, touching the sleeping 
flowers. Sunshine Fairies do the 
same. Then all Fairies bow be- 
fore door of Fairies’ House and 
wait. Blue spotlight on door. 
When door opens, rosy floodlight 
bursts out.) 


FAIRY QUEEN (at doorway)— 

Good morning, trees and sky of 
blue! 

Someone called me. Was it you? 

| heard a whisper in the night: 

“Hills are green; the sun shines 
bright.” 

Oh, someone called me (I know 
who): 

“Spring is here. There’s work to 
do!” 

(She runs into garden.) Come, 

little garden! Bluebird is wor- 

ried about you! Come, sleepy 

flowers! Time for you to grow! 

Easter is coming! 

(Fairies sing an appropriate 
spring flower song; then stand in 
expectant pose while music is re- 
peated. Flower Children waken, 
yawn, stretch, and rise. Fairies 
retire into little house.) 

BLUEBIRD (entering) —That’s 
ever so much better! How stupid 
of Father Vandervetter! Frost- 
bound indeed! Not frost-bound 
at all—simply sleeping! Wel- 
come, Flowers! Welcome, Spring! 

(Chorus is heard singing “Wel- 
come, Sweet Springtime.” ) 

BLUEBIRD (listening )—What is 
that I hear? The children are 
coming! Quiet, everybody! 

(Flower Children stand still. 
Bluebird hides, but stays in view 
of the audience. Gretchen enters 
from left, and Katrina and Hans 
from right.) - , 

GRETCHEN—THfello, Katrina and 
Hans! I see that your father’s 
flowers were not frost-bound, 
after all! 

KATRINA—No, Gretchen, of 
course not! They just weren’t 
ready to get up! 

HANS—Most grownups don’t 
understand about such things. 
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GRETCHEN—No, and so often 
they are unhappy because they 
don’t. But children and fairies 
and a few grownups know better. 
You have to have the magic in- 
side you, of course. 

KATRINA—How lovely every- 
thing is! 

HANS—Oh, yes, it makes me 
feel like dancing. 

GRETCHEN—Let’s do a dance! 

KATRINA AND HANS—Come 
on, everybody! (They beckon in 
direction of the wings. Dutch 
Dancers run in. All perform a 
wooden-shoe dance. Dutch Danc- 
ers exit right and left.) 

GRETCHEN—That’s enough for 
me, now. 

KATRINA—Let’s hurry and tell 
Father his garden is blooming! 

HANS—Won'’t he be surprised! 

(They exit right, running.) 

BLUEBIRD (hops out from hid- 
ing place, laughing)—The fun- 
ny little rascals! Children do 
have understanding hearts! (He 
runs to wings at left and speaks 
in a stage whisper.) Come on 
in, Easter Rabbit! Now is your 
chance! Let’s get the surprise 
ready before the children return! 

(Easter. Rabbit wheels in a 
wheelbarrow with three baskets 
of eggs. He and Bluebird place 
these at feet of Flower Children.) 


EASTER RABBIT (dusts paws) — 


That’s done! (Pokes Bluebird jn 
ribs. Both slap knees and lay gh.) 
Now we had better run away, 
The children will be back any 
minute. Come on! (He exits 
left with his wheelbarrow.) 

BLUEBIRD (hopping)—Com- 
ing; Easter Rabbit! 

(Gretchen, Katrina, Hans, and 
Father Vandervetter enter from 
right.) 

KATRINA—See, Father? Every- 
thing is all right! 

HANS—The garden is really 
awake now. 

GRETCHEN—Your flowers are 
beautiful, Heer Vandervetter. 

FATHER—They really are. My 
tulips have never been so lovely, 
(Walks about, examining them.) 

(Children remain at right side 
of stage, busily talking.) 

HANS—We must take some of 
the flowers to Vrouw VanDyck. 

KATRINA—Yes, we must. 

(Easter Rabbit enters from 
left, unseen by children. He 
shows Father Vandervetter where 
Easter eggs are hidden; then hops 
off stage to left.) 

FATHER (smiling genially, aft- 
er making sure that Easter Rabbit 
is gone)—Oh, by the way, chil- 
dren— (They come running to 
him.) Isn’t (Continued on page 53) 





BEARDING THE “LION” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Substitute Teacher, Booth Free School, Roxbury, Connecticut 


(As the scene opens, everyone 
is talking at once.) 

BILL (rapping with gavel)— 
Order! Please! ORDER! 

pat (shouting above noise)— 
Silence in the courtroom! The 
monkey wants to speak! 

(There is sudden quiet. Bill 
opens his mouth to speak, but 
thinks better of it. Everyone 
grins.) 

BILL (as he breaks the silence, 
the others laugh)—Okay! I’m 
the monkey, then! But we have 
important matters to discuss. If 
the Wide-Awake Club is to have 
an exhibition of nature hobbies, 
where will we have it? 

MARY—None of us has even a 
game room! 

KaY—And if we had, our 
mothers might object to live 
snakes and skunks! (Glances 
knowingly at Pat.) 


ERNEST (timidly)—Could we 
use Mr. Lyon’s store? It’s empty, 
and it’s right near Main Street. 

pat—Sure, it would be fine, 
but who would ask that grouchy 
old bird for a favor? 

MARY—Not me! I'd be afraid 
he’d snap my head off! Even the 
grownups don’t like to ask favors 
of him. 

KAY—He’s the crankiest person 
I've ever seen! Remember how 
he scolded when Bob Brown’s bi- 
cycle ran into his shrubbery? 

BILL—Well, Mr. Lyon’s store 
would be a wonderful place to 
hold our exhibit. Somebody ought 
to ask whether we may use it. 

pat—Why not Ernest? After 
all, it was his suggestion. 

BILL—Good idea! How about 
it, Ernest? 

ERNEST (looking startled)— 
Golly! Me? I couldn’t ask him. 
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KAY (coaxingly)—Come on, be 
a sport. You've been wishing 
you could do something for the 
club. Show us what you can do! 
ERNEST—Oh, gee! I couldn't! 
MARY—Sure you could, Ernest! 
Why, you have more nature hob- 
bics than any of us. Your leaf 








CHARACTERS 
pit—President of the Wide- 
Awake Club. 
pat—A club member who is al 
ways clowning. 
MaARY—Secretary of the 
Awake Club. 
xay—Another club member. 
crnrst—Another member, 
and shy. 
MR. LYON—An elderly gentleman. 


Wide- 


small 


SETTING 


Any room. Chairs are ar- 
ranged for a club meeting, with 
a small table in front of the 
president. The secretary is at his 
side, with a record book for her 
notes. If possible, there should 
be several nature exhibits in the 
background. 




















and wild-flower collection alone 
needs lots of space. 

pat—Mr. President, I move 
that Ernest be sent as a commit- 
tee of one to ask Mr. Lyon’s per- 
mission to use his empty store for 
our nature exhibit. 

kay—Second the motion. 

BILL (quickly)—You've heard 
the motion made and seconded. 
Is there any discussion? Then all 
those in favor say “Aye.” (There 
isa loud chorus of “ayes.” ) Those 
opposed— 

ERNEST (very loudly)—No! 

pitt—The “ayes” have it, and 
Ernest, you are now officially ap- 
pointed to ask Mr. Lyon to let 
the Wide-Awake Club use his 
empty store for a nature exhibit. 

pat (pushing the unwilling 
Ernest out of the door)—Run 
along and—and beard the “lion” 
in his den. 

(All laugh.) 

BILL—Now to get down to 
further business. We need a pub- 


licity manager, if this thing is to 
go over in a big way. Have you 
any suggestions? 

(As he speaks, the curtains 
close to show lapse of time. As 
they reopen, Mary is speaking.) 

MARY—I make a motion that 
we charge ten cents admission. 
We need money for books and 
magnifying glasses, and things 
like that. 

KAY—If Pat brings his pet 
skunk, maybe people will pay ten 
cents to stay away. 

pat—I wouldn’t trade my live 
skunk for your old dead moths! 


But I second the motion. 


BILL (rapping with gavel)— 
The motion has been made and 
seconded that we charge ten cents 
admission. All those in favor say 
“Aye.” (All say “Aye.”) Those 
opposed— (Silence.) The mo- 
tion is carried. But we haven't 
decided on a publicity manager. 

pat—Say, don’t you think it’s 
time we found out about Ernie? 
Maybe the “lion” ate him alive! 

MARY (looks at her watch)— 
He has been gone a long time! 

KaY—I do hope he said some- 
thing besides, “Oh, gee!” If we 
don’t get that store, we'll be out 
of luck! 

(Footsteps are heard off stage. 
Ernest enters, and Mr. Lyon fol- 
lows. The members of the club 
sland up and gasp.) 

ERNEST (excited )—This is the 
Wide-Awake Club, Mr. Lyon. 

MR. LYON—Good 
girls and boys! 

(The club members return his 
greeting, politely, but are still 
dumbfounded.) 

BILL—This is an unexpected 
pleasure, Mr. Lyon. 

MR. LYON—I suppose you are 
wondering why I’m here. It’s all 
the work of this good salesman. 
He has made me _ enthusiastic 
about the exhibit. (He claps 
Ernest on the shoulder.) 

ERNEST—Oh, gee, Mr. Lyon, 
all I did was to tell you about 
(Continued on page 53) 
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THE MARCH WIND 





FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HATTIE LINDSAY 
Teacher, Grades 2-3, Andrew Cooke School, Waukegan, Illinois 


(Bob’s hat rolls onto stage as 
he enters briskly.) 

Bos (chasing hat)—Oh, my 
hat! I should have held on to it 
when I saw the wind blowing. 
It’s a real March wind. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ROB 

CLYDI 

JANE 

EDNA 

MARCH—Wears gray cloth dress 
and crepe-paper streamers. 

PUSSY WILLOw—Wears coat, hood, 
and furs. 


—Wear outdoor wraps. 


SETTING 


A city street on a windy day. 




















CLYDE (entering )—Hello, Bob. 
Did I hear you say that you saw 
the wind blowing? 

Bpos—Yes, of course I saw the 
wind. Didn’t you? 

cLyDE—No, and you can’t sce 
the wind cither. All you can see 
is what the wind does. 

Bop—What are you talking 
about? Anybody knows you sce 
the wind! 

(Jane and Edna enter.) 

JANE—Hello, boys! What big 
question are you discussing now? 

nop—We were talking about 
the wind, girls. This is the month 
for it. We didn’t agree and I 
still think my own idea is right. 
(Looks at Clyde and grins.) 

EDNA—What about the wind? 

cLYDE—Bob insists that he can 
see it. 

JANE—You know, I thought 
the same way until this year when 
we learned a poem about the 
wind at school. Would you like 
to hear it? 

spop—Sure, I'd be glad to hear 
it, although I’m absolutely certain 
Tam right. 

JANE—Here goes. Listen with 
care. (Recites “The Wind,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson.) 

BoB—That’s not a bad poem! 

JANE—You still look as 
though you didn’t believe it. 

spop—I'm not sure I do. 

cLypE—Even though we can’t 
see it, the wind does many good 
things for us, such as drying 
clothes and turning windmills. 

pop—I didn’t think it was so 
good when it blew my hat off, 
but I guess that was just a prank. 
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MARCH (entering noisily) — 
That’s right, young man. | am 
March. My wind likes to play 
pranks, but, as your friend just 
said, it does many good things. 


The bluff March wind set out from 
home 
Before the peep of day, 
But nobody seemed to be glad he 
had come, 
And nobody asked him to stay. 


Yet he dried up the snowbanks far 
and near, 
And made the snowclouds roll, 
Huddled up in a heap, like driven 
sheep, 
"Way off to the cold North Pole. 


He broke the ice on the river’s back 
And floated it down the tide, 
And the wild ducks came with a 
loud “Quack, quack,” 


To play in the waters wide. 


He snatched the hat off Johnny’s 
head 
And rolled it on and on, 
And oh, what a merry chase it led 
Little laughing and scampering 
John! 


He shook all the clotheslines, one 
by one, 

What a busy time he had! 

But nobody thanked him for all he 
had done; 

Now wasn’t that just too bad? 

PUSSY WILLOW (cenfers)—Hel- 
lo, everyone! Most flowers wait 
until March winds and April 
showers have prepared the way, 
but I am always in a hurry. 

JANE—Aren’t you afraid of 
the cold? The March 
strong. 

PUSSY WILLOW—TI am dressed 
very warmly. 

EDNA—I remember a verse I 
once learned about you, Pussy 
Willow. (Recites “Signs of 
Springtime.”’) 

MARCH—Pussy Willow does 
not feel my cold blasts. 

cLyDE—She just wraps her 
furs tight and lets the wind blow 
her any way it will—the same as 
the trees do. That reminds me 
of a poem I learned. (Recites 
first stanza of “Who Has Scen the 
Wind?” by Christina Rossetti.) 

BoB—Why, I remember that; 
[ learned it, too. (Recites second 
stanza with Clyde.) Now I un- 
derstand. I see what the wind 
does, but not the wind itself. 


wind is 


Epiror1AL Note: “The Wind” and 
“Signs of Springtime” appear on page 
42 of this issue. A musical setting for 


“Who Has Seen the Wind?” may be 
found on page 43. 
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SELECTIONS FOR CHORAL SPEAKING 


THE WIND 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the 


sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the 
grass— 


O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a 
song! 


i saw the different things you 
did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
1 felt you push, I heard you 
call, 
| could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a 
song! 


© you that are so strong and 

cold, 

O blower, are you young or old? 

Are you a beast of field and 

tree, 

Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a 

song! 


THE COLORS 


CHRISTINA ROSSETT! 


What is pink? 
A rose is pink 
By the fountain’s brink. 


What is red? 
A poppy’s red 
In its barley bed. 


What is blue? 
The sky is blue 
Where the clouds float through. 


What is white? 
A swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 


What is yellow? 
Pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow 


W hat is green? 
The grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 


What is violet? 
Clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 


W hat is orange? 


Why, an orange, 
Just an orange! 
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A number of short, easy selections 
that can be used for choral speaking 
are provided this month. Although 
the poems may be handled in a variety 
of other ways, we have suggested a 
possible method for each. The sim- 
pler forms are given first. 

Verse with Refrain —The teacher 
may read the verse while the class 
joins in the refrain. Later, one child 
may recite the verse. Examples: 
“The Wind” from A Child’s Garden 
of Verses [published by The Mac- 
millan Co.] and “The Song of Hop.” 

Two Part or Antiphonal—A past 
master of the question-and-answer 
type of choral speaking is Christina 
Rossetti. Examples: “The Colors” 
and “Which Shall It Be?” from Sing- 
Song [copyright, The Macmillan 
Company; used by permission }. 

Line-a-Child—The speaking of 
lines in sequence is a little more dif_i- 
cult than the first two mentioned, 
because exact timing is necessary for 
a smooth rendering. Examples: “For 
Want of a Nail,’ “Good Night!” 
(translated by Mrs. Blanche Wilder 
Bellamy), and “Little Wind,” from 


Under the Window [courtesy of orig- 
inal publishers, Frederick Warne & 
Co., Inc.]. 

Unison Speaking.—Included are a 
few selections for unison speaking. 
Others on the page also can be used. 
Pupils should study the mood and 
type of each piece. They should strive 
to speak exactly together with well- 
modulated voices, not too loud. It is 
especially necessary to emphasize good 
diction in unison work. Examples: 
“Wild Geese” (third stanza; complete 
poem in Three Years with the Poets, 
compiled by Bertha Hazard, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.); and “Signs of 
Springtime.” 

Part Speaking, and Unison with 
Solo Lines.—Several of the selections 
are capable of varied treatment, 
which pupils can often work out 
themselves with a little aid. Exam- 
ples: “March, March,” from For 
Days and Days [copyright 1919, by 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; used by permis- 
sion], and “The King of Glory.” In 
dividing the class into choirs, it is best 
for inexperienced pupils to have only 
two groups (high and low voices). 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


A diamond or a coal? 
A diamond, if you please; 
Who cares about a clumsy coal 
Beneath the summer trees? 


A diamond or a coal? 
A coal, sir, if you please; 

One comes to care about the coal 
At times when waters freeze. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL 
NURSERY RHYME 


For want of a nail, 
The shoe was lost. 
For want of the shoe, 
The horse was lost. 
For want of the horse, 
The rider was lost. 
For want of the rider, 
The battle was lost. 
For want of the battle, 
The kingdom was lost. 
And all for the want 
Of a horseshoe nail! 


GOOD NIGHT 
VICTOR HUGO 


Good night! Good night! 
Far flies the light; 
But still God’s love 
Shall flame above, 
Making all bright. 
Good night! Good night! 
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LITTLE WIND 
KATE GREENAWAY 


Little wind, 

Blow on the hill top; 
Little wind, 

Blow down the plain; 
Little wind, 

Blow up the sunshine; 
Little wind, 

Blow off the rain. 


WILD GEESE 


CELIA THAXTER 


Hark, what a clamor goes wing- 
ing through the sky! 

Look, children! Listen to the 
sound so wild and high! 
Like a peal of broken bells,— 
kling, klang, kling,— 

Far and high the wild geese cry, 
“Spring! It is spring!” 


SIGNS OF 
SPRINGTIME 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


There are willow pussies 
Clad in furry hoods, 
And a robin singing 
In the maple woods. 


There’s a springing crocus, 
And a budding larch; 
Who'd ever think that spring- 
time 
Came along in March! 


THE SONG OF HOP 


OLD RHYME 


I am an honest toad, 
Living by the road. 
Beneath a stone I dwell, 
In a snug little cell. 
Hip, hip, hop. 
Just listen to my song; 
I sleep all winter long; 
But in spring I peep our, 
And then I jump about. 
Hip, hip, hop. 
And now I catch a fly, 
And now I wink my eye, 
And now I take a hop, 
And now and then I stop. 
Hip, hip, hop. 


MARCH, MARCH 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


March, March, all the day, 
Winds of March, please march 
away; 
March away with noisy drum 
For the flowers want to come; 
March away through every street 
Noisy tramp of noisy feet, 
Noisy music all the way— 
March, March, March away! 


March, March, never still, 
March away from lane and hill, 
March away from nook and glen, 
April wants to come again; 
March away with tramp and roar, 
April waits outside the door; 
Flowers and children want to 
play— 
March, March, March away! 


THE KING 
OF GLORY 


PSALM 24, VERSES 7-10 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlast- 
ing doors; 

And the King of glory shall come 


In. 


Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord, strong and mighty, 
The Lord, mighty in battle. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors; 

And the King of glory shall come 


in. 


Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of glory. 
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WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 


WORDS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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(Lady Delphine sits in arm- 
chair sewing. Drusilla is working 
at the embroidery frame.) 

LADY DELPHINE—Why are you 
so irritable, Drusilla? 

DRUSILLA—The thread tangles, 
Mother. And I'm so tired of do- 
ing embroidery. Why can’t I 
ride off in quest of noble deeds to 
perform as my brother does? 

LADY DELPHINE—Because you 
are a girl, and girls must stay at 
home. You have a great many 
‘things to amuse you and you 
ought not to be discontented. 
You have your pet hounds, your 
falcon, and Dickon, the jester. 
Call him if you want some 
amusement. , 

pRusILLA—He says the same 
things over and over. “Why is a 
lark like a linnet?” or “What 
knight is most like day?” I know 
all the answers and I don’t think 
they are very funny. I wish 
something would happen. It’s so 
dull here. (Walks to tabl® idl) 
moving the bowls upon it.) 

LADY DELPHINE—You re such 
a strange girl. You can play the 
lute and do beautiful embroidery 
work and sing. You have a maid 
to wait on you, a jester to amuse 
you, and Father Xavier to teach 
you religion. You have beautiful 
clothes to wear and this great cas- 
tle to roam about in, and yet you 
want something more. What do 
you want, my dear? 

DRUSILLA (goes to the window, 
lifts the heavy curtain, and looks 
out)—I want to follow that road 
and see what lies at the end of it. 
I'm like a hooded falcon, never 
allowed to fly. (Turns suddenly 
from the window.) That’s what 
I want to do—fly! 

LADY DELPHINE—What non- 
sense! You are a wicked girl to 
think such wild things! 

DRUSILLA (coming slowly back 
to her embroidery frame)—Old 
Beck told me that there are great 
mountains north of us. I never 
saw a mountain, and I asked her 
how one looks. But she couldn’t 
tell me. She only said they were 
big—bigger than this castle. 

(Off stage a cry is heard, “One 
approaches the drawbridge! It is 
a man on foot carrying a pack.” ) 

DRUSILLA—Oh, it must be a 
(Both she and Lad) 


minstrel! 


Delphine get up and hurry to 

the window, where they peer out 

eagerly.) 

a minstrel! 
LADY DELPHINE (turns from 

the window and calls) —Hertha! 


Oh, how wonderful— 
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DRUSILLA AND THE MINSTREL 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MAZIE HALL 
Teacher of English, Central Grammar School, Jacksonville, Florida 


This medieval play offers a splendid opportunity 
for character portrayal in the leading roles. 
It has educational values and it is good drama. 
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Asta! (The two maids enter hur- 
riedly.) Tell Wilthong to open 
the gate and invite the minstrel 
in. Get food and drink and bring 
here for his refreshment. Sum- 
mon all our people from kitchen 
and shop and fields. Tell them to 
come to the hall to listen to the 
minstrel’s entertainment. 

(The maids bow and exit.) 

DRUSILLA (gleefully) —Oh, this 
is what I wanted! He can tell me 
what is happening in other places. 
He will answer my questions and 
sing new songs and make new 
jokes! I must go braid my hair 
so that he will think me beautiful 
and perhaps make a song about 
me. 

LADY DELPHINE—You are so 
vain, child. But run along and 
make yourself ready. (Drusilla 
exits.) I must see that the castle 
has suitable hospitality to offer 
him. (Hertha and Asta enter car- 
rying platters. Kitchen Boy fol- 
lows with a tray of food and 
cups. He puts the tray down, 
and snatches a piece of bread. 
Hertha sees him and starts toward 
him with her arm upraised. He 
falls to bis knees just as Minstrel 


enters.) Get up, glutton. Would 
you disgrace our house? 

MINSTREL—What a devout 
lad! He prays before eating. If 
that were the custom perhaps 
there might be fewer people go- 
ing hungry. 

LADY DELPHINE—I bid you 
welcome to this house. Will you 
accept our hospitality and eat the 
food which has been prepared? 
Refresh yourself first, and then 
we shall demand payment in song 
and story. 

MINSTREL (pulls up a stool and 
seats himself at table)—Lady, 
right heartily do I thank you for 
your kindness. My journey has 
been long, and hunger gnaws at 
me. (Picks up a large bone and 
begins to eat the meat from it 
with relish.) 

(Other Retainers come in and 
stand about watching the stran- 
ger as though fascinated. Lady 
Delphine takes her place in the 
high-backed chair. Drusilla en- 
ters and seats herself on a foot- 
stool at her mother’s side.) 

MINSTREL (pushing away his 
plate and taking a deep drink 


from a mug)—That meat was as 








CHARACTERS 


LADY DELPHINE—Mistress of the 
castle. 

DRUSILLA—Her daughter. 

HERTHA | teide. 

ASTA 

KITCHEN BOY 

OTHER RETAINERS—Any number. 

MINSTREL 

DICKON—A jester. 








SETTING 
A hall in a feudal castle. At rear 
center is an arched window. At 


right stands a high-backed armchair. 
At center is a long board table with 
several bowls on it. An embroidery 
frame with a piece of half-finished 
tapestry stands at left. Several low 
stools stand about. In general the 
setting is rather somber. 
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good as the roast of beef that was 
knighted by the King. 
ALL—Knighted? How? 
MINSTREL—Well, when the 
King had eaten heartily, he took 
his good sword and with the flat 
of it struck the roast and said, “J 
dub thee Sir Loin.” That’s what 
everyone calls it now—sirloin, 
(Laughter.) 
DICKON—Here’s a riddle. What 
knight does one most often meet? 
ALL—Tell us the answer. 
DICKON—Sir Loin. 
all the time. 
(All laugh.) 
MINSTREL—Fool, thou hast a 
quick wit. Guess this riddle. 


, 
He's meat 


What goes where you go 
Yet is never tired, 
Works as hard as you work 
Yet is not hired, 
Has a tongue but never talks, 
Sometimes runs but more often 
walks, 
Has no eyes, nor hands, nor head, 
Yet travels with you till you're 
dead? 

DICKON—Now, Minstrel, I do 
not know any such creature. 
DRUSILLA—Well, I do. 

your shoes! 
MINSTREL—Right, my _ lady. 
You are so clever you may one 
day be a fool, yourself. (All 
laugh.) Now, jester, come and 
help me with a little magic to en- 
tertain these good people. 
DICKON (prancing gaily for- 
ward )—Minstrel, I am always 
ready. A fool is known by his 


It is 


folly. My folly is everyone’s 
knowledge. Therefore, everyone 
is a fool. (The crowd laughs. 


Minstrel whispers in Dickon’s ear. 
Dickon nods eagerly and capers 
around.) 

MINSTREL—I will now show 
you my ability to see through the 
top of my head. The fool will 
borrow some article from you 
and hold it above my _ head. 
Without seeing it, I shall tell you 
what it is. I'll tie this cloth over 
my eyes. (Blindfolds himself.) 

(Dickon goes across to Lady 
Delphine, who hands him her 
wedding ring.) 

pickKON (holding ring above 
Minstrel’s head)— 


What is it that goes all round, 


Is found wherever true love is 
found, 

Is sometimes brass, but more often 
gold, 


And means, “Here’s my heart to 
have and to hold”? 
MINSTREL—A wedding ring! 
(All applaud.) 
(Dickon returns the ring with 
alow bow.) (Continued on page 54) 
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SCHOOLROOM CHORES 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


in the schoolroom chores if 
this work is made a privilege in- 
stead of a punishment or a duty. 
In our first grade we play a Re- 
membering Game in which we re- 
cord the names of the pupils who 
have remembered each day all the 
correct attitudes in work and be- 
havior. At the beginning of any 
given week the children who had 
the highest scores for the preced- 
ing week may choose the chores 
which they wish to do during the 
current week; those with next 
highest scores get second choice. 
The teacher’s remarks also help 
to render each chore a privilege 
rather than a task: for example, 
“I’m glad you chose dusting, Sue, 
because it takes a very special 
worker to do it well”; “I know 
you can water the plants just 
right, Jack. We won't have to 
worry about spilled water with 
you on the job.” 


eye will take pleasure 


SERVICE FLAG 


ROBERT W. TALBOT 


E MADE a Service Flag for 
W our schoolroom from a 
sheet of colored construction pa- 
per and gummed stars. On an- 
other sheet of paper the same size 
we typed the names of the pupils’ 
relatives and friends represented 
on our Service Flag. Between the 
Service Flag and the list we placed 
a large world map. A colored 
string was run from each name to 
the place on the map where that 
person was stationed. This device 
helped us in our map study. 


CHANGING SEATS 


JACQUELINE J. KANE 


HERE are many times during 
T the day when lessons neces- 
sitate pupils’ changing their seats. 
In small rooms, where space is at 
4 premium, such changes often 
take more time than they should. 
I have found that if the pupils on 
the right go to the rear to take 
their seats and the pupils on the 
left go to the front (or vice 
versa) the procedure is speeded 
up and confusion is avoided. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








THE DISCARD GAME 
ESMA HACKETT 


N A first grade, the Discard 
Game, as we play it, creates 

keen interest, provides for drill 
and review, and gives the slow 
child a fair chance to win. 

Using oblongs of tagboard, I 
make several small duplicates of 
each of the cards to be studied, 
enough so that every pupil will 
be supplied with three or four. 
( Word, phrase, sentence, or num- 
ber cards may be used.) These 
are shuffled and distributed and I 
make sure that no child has two 
alike. I then place one of our 
large cards in the chart or on a 
chalk rail, reading it aloud. The 
child who recognizes it as match- 
ing one of his own discards his, 
placing it next to the large card 
and naming it as he does so. The 
play goes on until some child dis- 
cards the last of his small cards. 
He is declared the winner. 


BUILDING CITIZENS 
LEONA C. FLORY 


© HELP my sixth-grade pu- 

pils solve their problems of 
discipline and aid them in devel- 
oping traits of good citizenship, 
I asked each one to write a list 
of suggestions that he thought 
the group should follow. 

I selected a number of these 
to place on a large Citizenship 
Chart. The needs of the group 
determined which of the sugges- 
tions to use. Among those sub- 
mitted were the following: Do 
work well. Work quietly. Keep 
busy. Do not whisper. Help to 
keep the room attractive. Be 
thoughtful of others. The chart 
served as a guide for each pupil, 
who felt responsible for seeing 
that the rules were observed. 

This plan proved to be so effec- 
tive that disciplinary problems 
soon disappeared and a spirit of 
good citizenship prevailed. 


AN EASTER DESIGN 
WINIFRED BARBOUR 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Woodrow Wilson Grammar School, Oxnard, California 
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Suggested colors: background orchid, basket brown, eggs bright hues, rabbits white. 
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EASTER DECORATION 


EVA STANFORD 


ECAUSE of the paper shortage 

we are on the lookout for 
useful scrap materials that might 
otherwise be discarded. Our school 
office saved for us certain fine- 
quality tissues that came flat in 
sbme packages. The sixth-grade 
children drew clusters of Easter 
lilies on the tissue sheets and out- 
lined them with India ink. Us- 
ing clear water color, they painted 
thé stamens of the lilies orange, 
the leaves green, and the back- 
ground blue. When the tissues 
were hung in the windows with 
gummed tape and the light shone 
through, they looked like beauti- 
ful stained-glass windows. 


DICTIONARY GAME 


MAY HARSHBARGER 


ACH pupil is provided with a 
dictionary. You write a word 
on-the blackboard. The first one 
who finds it in his dictionary 
reads the word and its definition, 
and uses it in a sentence. He is 
permitted to choose the next word 
and put it on the blackboard. 
Explain that in the case of a 
word like submarine, it saves time 
to turn as quickly as possible to 
sub instead of starting with the 
first s words in the dictionary. 
Display a chart or put lists of 
prefixes, suffixes, and root words 
on the blackboard where they can 
be left for reference. 


MOTIVATING ART 


CORA T. HENSLEY 


ur fifth-graders have be- 
O come art-conscious through 
correlating lessons in this field 
with Junior Red Cross activities. 

After conferring with the Jun- 
ior Red Cross chairman, the class 
planned and made greeting cards 
and posters that were sent over- 
seas. Place cards, memo pads, and 
menu covers were made for hospi- 
tals and for army camps and na- 
val training stations. 

The letters of thanks received 
from these places assure the chil- 
dren that their work is appreci- 
ated, and they are inspired to do 
their best next time. 
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Clip coupons renin materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
NOTE | avira information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 48 and 59.) 


® FREE Book of Ideas on Home Sewing 
(Dept. 30) 


Please send me free copies (limit 25) of the booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” describing more than 100 articles that can be made from cotton bags 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Name 


Address 
Mar. 45-1N-71 
SSG SCRS SERS ESSERE SESE ESSER eee eee eee eee eee eee 


® FREE Wall Chart, “A Basic Breakfast Pattern” 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 


Please send me your free Wall Chart on “A Basic Breakfast Pattern” 
room. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


for use in my school- 
Name 

, Street or R.D 
City Zone State 


Mar. 45-IN-9 
(PERE RRR ERE RRR ER ERE R ERR ERE RRR ER ERE ERE RE REE EERE EE EERE SES 


® AVIATION KITS 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Strvice, Dept. K-1, 23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


As Classroom Teaching Aids 


Please send me the following Aviation Kits described in your advertisement on page 6: 
Primary Grade Kits; Intermediate Grade Kits; High School Kits. 


i enclose in full payment. (Send 25 cents for Each Kit.) 


Name 


Address 
Mar. 45-IN-61 
SSR SERS ERE eee eee eee ee eee 


@ FREE Educational Material on Rayon 


AMERICAN ViISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material checked Number of Students. Grade. 
[] New Teachers’ Unit of Work, Manual, and Students’ Worksheets (Intermediate). 
{] New Students’ Cut-Out Book, Scatwork Material, and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary). 
Send also [) Acetate Rayon Kit, Viscose Rayon Kit. (1 enclose 50c for each kit.) 


Name School 


Address 
Mar. 45-IN-22 
SSSR ESET EEE eee eee ee eee 


® FREE New Booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 46, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page illustrated booklet, ‘The Story of Cereal 


Grains,” telling the part that grains have played in human nutrition, from earliest times to 
the present. 
Name 


Street or R.D 


Town State 
Mar. 45-IN-14 
SERRE RRR RRR 


® FREE information about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection 


T.C.U., Lincoin, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Name 


Address 
Mar. 45-1N-18 
SSSR EERE REESE ERR Ree eee eee eee 


@® FREE New Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains—in Color 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept., 4V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, free, complete new teaching kit on cereal grains, including student pamphlet, 
wheat-kernel wall chart 23” x 35”, ade equate dict wall chart 2s” x 38”, one-act play, and 
project suggestions No. C359 


Name Teacher of Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City Zone State 


Mar. 45-IN-31 
®@ FREE Brochure on Canned-Foods Grade Labeling 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-3, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Piease send me your five-page brochure, ‘Trademarks vs. Grademarks,” presenting the timely 
issue of Grade Labcling of Canned Foods. Free to teachers, students, and study-club groups 
(Offer aood in U.S.A. only.) Number of copies needed , 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State 
Mar. 45-IN-3 
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IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
, music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


handwriting and spelling 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








en 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








Do you think I should try to start a 
rhythm band in my first grade? I know 
nothing about it. 


No form of classroom music teach- 
ing is more fun than the rhythm 
band. However, unless such a group 
is carefully planned and directed, it 
may produce just a useless lot of 
noise. A teacher does not require 
special training to direct a rhythm 
band, but she needs a keen sense of 
rhythm, and her pupils should be in 
the habit of responding promptly to 
her directions, 

You will need to find out what 
rhythm instruments are essential and 
how cach one should be played. The 
Instructor Rhythm Band Book, by J. 
Lilian Vandevere (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $1.00), has an 
introduction which gives this infor- 
mation and a good bibliography of 
other books on the subject. There 
are many simple rhythm-band scores 
in this book, and others appear from 
time to time in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


e 


Please recommend a musical play or o>- 
eretta to be given in the elementary 
grades. 


The American Book Co., 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, publishes 
some little musical plays that are 
charming to use in the elementary 
grades. These plays cover a wide 
range of subjects and may be pre- 
sented simply or elaborately. 

The songs in most of the plays are 
found in the Hollis Dann Music 
Course. Teachers who use that series 
may obtain the plays free of charge. 


+ 


What songs or music books that we can 
use “just for the fun of it” would you 
recommend? 


Recently an attractive music series 
has been published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York 3. It is called 
New Music Horizons. The authors 
are Dr. Osbourne McConathy and six 
others. Book One ($.68), Book 
Two ($.84), and Book Three ($.92) 
are now ready. Book One contains 
old songs, such as “Mary Had a Lit- 
tle Lamb,” charmingly illustrated. I 
tried out the book in second, third, 
and fourth grades, holding it up, 
open to a song the pupils knew. They 
finally sang almost every song, gaz- 
ing at the illustrations. 


Please distinguish among the following 
film strips, slide-picture film. still film: 
filmslides, and film roll. 


The various terms listed above 
fer to the same thing and are gener. 
ally classified under the heading slid 
films. A slide film consists of a 
rics of 35 mm. pictures on a strip of / 
film so arranged that they may b 
shown consecutively in a slide-film 
projector. Since such pictures ar 
printed on a strip of film, the tem 
film strip is often applied to them. 

In contrast, the standard slide is ; 
picture printed on a shect of glass 
protected by a cover glass, and bound 
to it with tape. 

Printing successive pictures on : 
roll or strip of film permits a larg: 
number of pictures to be carried eas- 
ily for exhibition purposes. Hence 
such terms as slide-picture films, stil 
films, filmslides, and film roll hav: 
been used to describe a series of pic: 
tures on a strip of film as distin- 
guished from larger single slides. 

The terms emphasize the fact tha 
these are still, not moving, pictur 
so the word film does not carry thi 
connotation of a motion picture. 


od 

















Is there a method of treating motion 
picture film to protect it from damag 
in use and preserve it in storage? 





The Vaporate process (Vaporate 
Co., 130 West 46th St., New York 
protects motion-picture film agains 
water, oil, climate, cracking, scratch- 
es, and finger marks. One treatmen 
is sufficient for the life of the film. 


* 


We are studying about the various race 
of people. Can you recommend @ 
slide films to accompany our study? 


We Are All Brothers is a slide-filr 
unit based on the races of mankind 
which is produced by New Tools fo 
Learning in co-operation with 0 
New York University Library 1 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 1% 
unit consists of a 35 mm. slide fil 
which takes about 35 minutes “ 
show; a commentary to accompa®) 
the film when shown; and a copy ° 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. § 
“Races of Mankind.” Single ord 
for the unit cost $1.00, plus postage 
Address the New York Universit 
Film Library, 71 Washington Squ" 
S., New York 12. 





“There’s one reason, son, why you have 
better schools than I attended” - 


,Taxes paid by industry largely 
maintain our Public School System. 
The Railroads contribute greatly to 
that source of revenue. In 1943 
alone, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad paid over $2,200,000 in 
taxes for the support of schools and 
State Universities. 


That is equivalent to employing 
about 2,000 teachers or sending 
about 60,000 children to school for 
one year, who otherwise might be 
deprived of the benefit of proper ed- 
ucation or modern school facilities, 


The L & N finds satisfaction in the 
number of Southern boys and girls 
who are attending fine schools, in 
contrast to the “little red school- 
house” of a generation ago. This is 
made possible in no small measure 
by its contribution in school taxes. 
The L&N likes to think of these 
boys and girls of the South as our 
own—“We're putting our sons and 
daughters through College,” we 
might say. 

No other agency has for almost 100 
years contributed more to the 


BUY WAR BONDS 


The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 


growth of the South’s commerce 
and culture than our own “Old 
Reliable” — the L & N. We hope to 
continue to aid in that program in 
the postwar period. Toward that 
goal we ask only an impartial treat- 
ment in regulation; that we be given 
an equal opportunity with our com- 
petitors to serve the Public’s needs, 


tna 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILBOAD 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 46 and 59.) 


N OTE quired information, 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 








Name 
School Address 
City 


Name 
Address 


Position and Grade 


1 wish to order 
of the school year, or [) for 


Name 
Street of R.D. 


City and State 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 


Health Campaign. | have 
United States only.) 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City 


Please send me —..__. 
Strong.” 


Name 


Address 
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@ FREE Teaching Aids 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS-345, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me the free material checked: 

(1) ice Cream Caicium Poster for classroom use. 

(] “Feod Value of Ice Cream”’—authentic teaching information—all statements accepted by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


@® RAYON Teaching Aids . 
RAYON DIV., E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


. Number of Students. . Grade. 
Rayon Wall Chart. 


Please send me the free items checked. 
Rayon Handbook for Teachers. 


Use. information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
Name . -_ School 
Address 


@ FREE “How to Make Costumes” Booklet 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants. 


BE RRBRERERERER RE RE RE R RARER ERR RE RE R ERR RRR RRR ERE RE RRR ERE SE SE 


® SPECIAL Magazine Offer for Educational Use 


CORONET MAGAZINE, Education Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIlinois 
(minimum, 5) copies of “Coronet” each month [) for the balance 
months, at 15¢ per copy, in accordance with your offer 


on page | of this issue. [) Enclosed is $ » payment in full. [) Please bill me monthly 


I teach (grade or subject) in 


@ FREE Booklet on the Teaching of Literature 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., National School and Library Division (INS-3-45) 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send to me, without cost or obligation, your booklet by Dr. Paul McKee, entitled 
“Suggestions for the Teaching of Literature.” 


@ FREE Material for Clean-Hands Health Campaign 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, Lifebuoy Soap, Material and instructions for Clean-Hands 
students in grade. (Offer good in 


(PRR ERRRERRRRRR REESE RR ERE RE RR ER ERE RE RRR ERE REE RR RE RE R RESET SE! 
@ FREE For Use with Classes—Helpful Communique 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Education Dept. MI-39, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Pifase send me regularly, for use with my classes, 
Communique,” as described in your advertisement on page 53 


(PROPER RRR ERE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RRR R RRR SER ERR SESE SE SE 
@ FREE Teaching Aid—Guide to Nutrition 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


.. copies of your simple guide to Nutrition, “Help Make America 


School 


State 
Mar i IN 13 


FREE 


Rayon Booklets for Student 


Mar. 45-IN-43 


School sceeibeiiaiainn 
Mar. 45-IN-54 


School. 


Zone No 
Ni N-97 


Schooi 


Zone State 
Mar 45-IN-% 


School 


State 
Mar. 45-iN-59 


copies of “’Pillsbury’s 


State 
Mar. 45-IN-i2 


Schoo: 


Mar. 45-IN-58 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies: oy 
if you wish to know how io use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre INstRucTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








—— 


Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, | 
State Department of Public | 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





On what basis should we select the 
material to be included in our reor- 
ganized middle-grade science course? 


Here are some of the basic ques- 
tions which curriculum builders may 
ask themselves. No doubt your 
group will decide to eliminate some 
of these, add others, and assign com- 
parative values to those which are 
eventually selected. 

1. Does the material appeal to the 
interests of the girls and boys? 

2. Can it be made to seem real, 
and worth something to them in 
their daily life? 

3. Will desirable skills, attitudes, 
and habits result from a study of the 
material? 

4. Is the material difficult enough, 
but not too difficult, for the group 
concerned? 

§. Does the material fit into the 
general scheme of development of the 
whole curriculum? 

6. Do the teachers have sufficient 
knowledge and skill to give adequate 
instruction in this area of learning? 


e 


Do you recommend studying the lives 
of great scientists as a unit in the sixth- 
grade science curriculum? 


No, not in sixth grade or in any 
other grade. Certain phases of the 
lives of scientists may be considered 
when studying the subject matter 
with which they are associated, but 
a detached study of their lives may 
result merely in pupils’ accumulating 
a mass of unrelated facts. 

The method which scientists use 
in their research work—known as the 
experimental or scientific method— 
is the most important factor in their 
success and it is something that pu- 
pils themselves can use in simplified 
form. How these men and women 
have proceeded with infinite care and 
patience, overcoming obstacles, fac- 
ing difficulties and disappointments, 
in order to give the world great dis- 
coveries—this is the chief lesson to 
be learned from their lives. 

If pupils are studying an astron- 
omy unit, the study may be aug- 
mented by reading how famous 
astronomers have made discoveries. 
The same procedure holds true for 
other areas of science learning, but if 
a number of scientists are studied as 
a unit, the basic reasons for learning 


about them are likely to be lost. 


How can I interest my pupils in wor 
meanings when they have only a ha 
idea of the meaning of what they read’ 


Provide an abundance of experi- 
ences to supply concrete background 
for the vocabulary to be encountered 
in the reading. Arrange ficld trips 
a farm, a dairy, a grocery. Suggest 
that pupils develop a garden, or car 
for pets, plants, a fish bowl. Le 
them do simple science experiments. 
Give them opportunity to talk abour 
the things they see, feel, taste, hear, 
care for, or build. Encourage fre 
spontaneous comments, and _ watch 
the vocabulary used in conversations. 

Read aloud to pupils, and com- 
ment on interesting uses of words. 

Encourage children to find all the 
various meanings they can for word 
met frequently in reading materials 
Have them look for new words, 
such as those originating from the 
war. Have them find sound words. 
color words, action words, words 


having opposite meanings, and so on. 


Give much opportunity for dis- 
cussion, explanation, directions, and 
encourage the use of a variety 0 
words. Call attention to the over: 
use of pet words or phrases. 


o 


Please suggest some methods which | 
can use to develop better habits of 
pression in oral reading. 


Let the children hear much gow 
oral reading. Hearing you rea 
aloud should give them ideals o 
correct expression as well as interest: 
ing them in worth-while literature. 

Emphasize the importance of 
pleasing manner of speaking, of g0 
enunciation and pronunciation, 40 
of expressing one’s personality whe: 
speaking. 

Make use of dramatization an 
choral speaking to develop variety 
inflection and self-confidence. 

Lead pupils to express their own 
interpretation of reading matter, 
merely to imitate your expression. 

Emphasize thought content. 

Encourage good posture and go 
habits of breathing. 

Provide real audience situation 
Teach children to be good listeners. 

See that pupils have ‘good oppor 
tunities to make adequate and thot 
ough preparation for oral reading. 

Develop an atmosphere of fun 4 
the oral-reading experiences. 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 
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At home, the good things of life come from the kitchen. That’s 
why everybody likes to go there. And one of the good things is 
ice-cold Coca-Cola in the icebox. Have a Coke are words that 
make the kitchen the center of attraction for the teen-age set. For 
Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its appeal, nor its unfailing 
refreshment. No wonder Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes 
from Maine to California,—has become a symbol of happy, 


refreshing times together everywhere. 


1 
des COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Coke’=Coca-Cola 


4 You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
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NUTRITION TEACHING MADE 


EASY WITH THIS SIMPLE GUIDE... 


“HELP MAKE AMERICA 





The 3rd Revised Edition of this attractive, authorita- 
tive booklet fills a timely need in your teaching program. 


Help Make America Strong”’ will help you explain 
the vitamin content of many foods. It contains a 
colorful, easy-to-understand chart of the government’s 
Basic-7 Foods. 

By means of this booklet—you can easily co-operate 
with the government’s nutrition program and give 
your classes easy-to-remember facts which will help 
them take home a better idea of good nutrition and 
correct diet. 

For your free copies, fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Now! 


(CUT ALONG LINE) 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 


Home Economics Section 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y: 


Please send me (__.___) FREE. copies of your simple guide to Nutrition: 
“Help Make America Strong.” 


NAME... : - . = _— 
SCHOOL_ — — _ 


STREET — —————————————————— — 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





My principal has asked me to teach 
fifth-grade language as a part of the 
language arts. What does he mean? 


The language arts include reading, 
language, spelling, penmanship, and 
—in the upper grades—grammar. 
Your principal evidently is interested 
in having you tie in language teach- 
ing with these other subjects. 

Your pupils are learning language 
when they dramatize or discuss a 
story which they have read, and 
when they become familiar with the 
meanings of new words. Graded 
reading books provide examples of 
well-organized paragraphs and well- 
constructed sentences to which the 
pupils may refer when attempting to 
improve their sentence structure or 
to plan good paragraphs. 

The words that are misspelled on 
English papers or when doing exer- 
cises for reading should become a 
part of cach child’s personal spelling 
list for the week. Of course, cour- 
tesy demands that a child write leg- 
ibly anything his teacher or another 
person may later read, and so every 
written lesson should be partly a pen- 
manship lesson, with separate prac- 
tice periods in writing for pupils who 
need to improve in forming letters, 
in slant, spacing, or rate of writing. 


° 


Is it correct to say, “The hen is sit- 
ting.” or “The hen is setting’? 1 
have long been in doubt about this. 


According to Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary, a person sets a hen, but 
the hen sifs on the eggs in order to 
hatch them. Almost any word us- 
age that seems confusing can be 
settled by consulting a standard un- 
abridged or a collegiate dictionary. 


* 


Can you mention titles of a few poems 
which would be appropriate for choral 
speaking in grades seven and eight? 

Ballads included in most seventh- 
and eighth-grade literature books are 
appropriate for choral speaking. “The 
Highwayman,” by Alfred Noyes, 
“Lochinvar,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
and “Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee,” 
by Mildred Plew Meigs, are good for 
their rhythm and melodious qualities. 
The Poet's Craft, by Helen Fern 
Daringer and A. T. Eaton (World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.; 
$1.56), is a good collection. 


1 should appreciate some practical sy: 
gestions for introducing the use of , 
two-figure divisor in division. 


The important thing for your 
class to understand in the beginning 
is the placement of the quotien 
figure. Begin with a problem: [i 
boy sold 20 newspapers for $4 
how much did he get for each paper: 
Have your pupils discover as many 
ways as possible to derive the answer 
Then have play money to represent 
80 cents. Show both 8 dimes and § 
pennies. You cannot divide 8 dimes 
into 20 equal whole parts, so you 
must divide the 80 pennies into 2( 
equal parts. When this is done, th 
result, 4 pennies, is written above the 
units’ place. 

After a few such object lessons, 
you will be able to help your pupil 
discover that they can estimate the 
quotient figure if they divide th 
number of tens in the dividend by 
the digit that occupics the tens 
place in the divisor. In the example 
20)125, the number of tens in th 
dividend (125) is 12. This amount 
divided by the tens’ figure of th 
divisor (2) gives the quotient 6. 


e 


How necessary is drill in arithmetic! 
If it is essential, should it be given ir 
class or in assigned homework? 


Let us first agree upon the meao- 
ing of drill. If it is a means @ 
stamping in a procedure based on 
repetition, then drill has a limitee 
use. It cannot be defended until th 
pupil understands a process. 

When, for example, he ander 
stands the multiplication fact, 6 x7 

42, he knows how to find th 
answer to 6 x 7 by adding six 7's, o 
by adding seven 6°s; by referring | 
some known fact, as 6 x 6-36; 
by discovering that if 3 x 7=2l, 
then 6 x 7 will be twice as much, « 
42. When a pupil understands vx 
meaning of multiplication and hor 
to find the answer to a stated fact 
he should be given enough repetit« 
on the fact to enable him to respon! 
automatically to it. 

Under such conditions, it does ne 
matter whether the drill is performe 
in or out of class. The amount 
cither case will be very limited com 
pared to that needed in a prograt 
which gives drill before meaning 2 
understanding are gained. 
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Functional Letter Writing 


(Continued from page 27) 


.curately. (Ten per cent of the 
werseas mail is improperly addressed. ) 
We decided that we ought to send 
v-mail often, but occasionally we 
jould write a long letter, enclosing 
Jippings, and send it by air mail. 

During our discussion about send- 
ng overseas mail, the following addi- 
onal points were brought out. 

1. You may send a person in the 
rmed services a cablegram consisting 
of any one of 136 form messages 
ghich are listed in any telegraph of- 
fce. This will cost 60 cents. 

2. Do not send packages (except 
Christmas gifts) unless the soldier 
sks for some particular thing. Then 
‘ou must show his request at the post 
ofice when mailing the package. 

3. Before you wrap a package, be 
ure it comes within the prescribed 
mits of size and weight. 

4. If a soldier seems to be rather 
iinitely located, you may wish to 
rive him a subscription to some mag- 
wine Or newspaper. 


Mr. Squirrel’s Discovery 
(Continued from page 14) 


sing closer and closer until finally 
ne stood up right in front of the boy. 
With two quick paws he took the 
ut from the outstretched hand. 

He ran away and sat down to eat. 
When he had finished, he felt better. 
“Now, I wonder,” he said to himself. 
‘Perhaps there is more lunch wait- 
ing for me.” So he went back to the 
ee stump. But the boy had gone. 
Mr. Squirrel’s heart fell to the very 
oles of his tiny feet. 

Wait—there was something white 
om the stump. Had the boy left it? 
Thinking of how very hungry poor 
Mrs. Squirrel was, made him bold. 
He jumped up and poked his nose 
into the white object. 

Hurrah! There was a bagful of 
auts. In an hour the paper bag was 
mpty and the hollow in the tree was 
full. And Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel 
nad had a wonderful meal, too. 

They sat in the doorway of their 
nome and watched the sun setting 
hind the trees. “I am so con- 
tented,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “How 
kind it was of that boy to leave all 
those nuts for us! I hope he knows 
how happy we are.” 


Highway Transportation 
Continued from page 29) 


Horse-drawn vebicles, 

‘fore the automobile was invent- 
“ly horse-drawn vehicles were the 
chet means of road transportation in 
the United States. Various types of 
carriages were used to carry people. 
Wagons hauled heavy loads. The 
stagecoach, which originated in Eu- 
‘ope, was the first commercial vehi- 
cle that carried passengers and mail. 
“Prairie schooners” and Conestoga 
Wagons aided in the settlement of the 
West because they were adapted to 
moving families and household goods. 
Gasoline- powered vehicles. 

Private automobiles.—During the 
Past fifty years the automobile has 
developed from an undependable nov- 


‘MAKE CLEANLINESS « 
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S 


> AN EXCITING 


; GAME WITH THIS INTERESTING 


NEW oe SCHOOLROOM MATERIAL 


You know, as every mother knows, how hard 
it is to teach children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. Scolding or nagging has no 
lasting effect. But children can be led to 


adopt such habits—by making an interesting 


dhe material conristr 





game of it. 


JOIN THE 


LOTS 


Every child loves games—particularly the kind 
in which he competes with his classmates. 
With this in mind, the makers of Ivory Soap 
have developed for school and home use the 
“Ivory Inspection Patrol.” The material 

which makes up this Patrol has the elements 
for a fascinating schoolroom game in which 


every child can compete. This game will 

















ELONG-WHY DON'T YO 


Sr 


LTHE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 





encourage personal cleanliness. 








i oe 
—— 3 INDIVIDUAL 


INSPECTION PATROL SHEETS 


These colorful 8x11” sheets—printed 
on both sides—are designed to link home 
and school. Through them, your efforts 
to foster good cleanliness habits in the 
schoolroom are checked on—and supple- 
mented—by parental influence. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add 
interest to your school program and con- 
tribute something very worthwhile 

in promoting better cleanliness habits 


 — d 










A 17” x 22” WALL CHART 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


This gayly-colored chart permits keeping the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 
week's period. There is space for 30 names. Check 
points are given at bottom of chart—face, hands, 
neck, ears, teeth, hair, nails, general appearance. 
Stickers in the form of miniature cakes of Ivory 
Soap record daily progress. Classes may be 
divided into Patrol Groups, with an inspector 
chairman assigned for each group. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati, 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material 


s. 





among your pupils. The material is 
yours for the asking—the coupon will 
bring it to you. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


CITY OR TOWN 


have largely supplanted clectric trol- 
ley cars in many cities; they travel 
between citics and towns; and they 
carry children to central schools and 
workers to factories. 
Improved highways. 

Good roads link people more closely 
by making travel easier. The ancient 
Romans built such good stone roads 
that some of them are still in use 
after many centuries. The Romans’ 
excellent road system held their em- 
pire together. It used to be said, “All 
roads lead to Rome.” Today our best 
highways are built of concrete. In 


elty to a vitally important means 
of transportation. Mass-production 
methods have made it possible for 
hundreds of thousands of families to 
own automobiles. 

Trucks.—The first motor truck in 
the United States was built in 1904. 
Trucks range in hauling capacity 
from a half ton to fifteen tons. Many 
trucks are built to haul a variety of 
goods, but others are limited to one 
type, carrying milk, oil, or some 
other commodity. 

Buses.—Buses have been in gencral 
use for about twenty-five years. They 
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cities, asphalt, stone blocks, and brick 
are often used. For lighter traffic, 
macadam and gravel have proved sat- 
isfactory. 

Express highways, divided-traftic 
highways, climination of intersec- 
tions, and other improvements permit 
faster travel. More of this type of 
planning will add to the safety and 
case of traveling in the future. In 
the United States there. are several 
transcontinental highways.. A vast 
postwar road-building program is 
planned, the states and the federal 
government sharing the cost. 
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Make COSTUME MAKING 
a class room project with 


this wonderfully helptul 


yt 







: 
a 


37 COSTUMES— 


with detailed sketches to show 


exactly how to make them. 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— 


planned color schemes and instructions for 
dyeing old materials so they may 


be used again, 


APPLYING MAKEUP— 


methods of application, types to use 


for various characters. 


LIGHTING EFFECTS— 


what equipment you'll need and how to use 
it most effectively. 






ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, Ace- 
tate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayoa and Mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool 
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Just fill out 


oo 

* Contains 
invaluable 
directions for 
costume making, 
utilizing old 
fabrics, planning 
color schemes. 


Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools. 





COSTUMES FOR 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 
THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 
SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 
and 
Donkey Robin Hood 
Bird Horseman 
Dormouse Greek 
Clown Frontiersman 
Pirate Spaniard 
Brownie Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 


the coupon below. 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION : 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
Please send me a FREE copy of “Howto Make ! 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” ; 
i IGMEG sc coccoccccccececcecesccccocceccesoccee H 
BD TORMPM c cccesccccccscoccccccescocesecocess ! 
ERT CEO e 
MB as « 5.56 66600 566 6806b0000060405606066000% 1 
Ge 5 h606scsenerneicece Pec nccecnvenveawes ' 





. YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucToR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 








— 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Rationing has stimulated my pupils’ 
interest in sugar. Where can I obtain 
suitable study materials? 


For free booklets and other mate- 


rials write to U.S. Sugar Corp., 
Clewiston, Fla., and to Louisiana 
State Department of Agriculture, 


Baton Rouge, La. Ask for samples 
of sugar cane. 

Colonial Sugars Co., Gramercy, 
La., will send to teachers a free ex- 
hibit, “Bottled Display of Sugar 
Manufacture.” 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Serv- 
ice, 519 West 121st St., New York 
27, sells for $.40 a set of fifteen pic- 
tures about sugar, showing the var- 
ious steps from raw material to the 
finished product with explanation of 
each step; also a booklet for teachers, 
Study of Sugar, by Velma S. Powell 
($.40), which includes reading ref- 
erences; and, for children’s reading, 
Sugar from the Sugar Cane, by 
Augusta S. Clay ($.50). 

U.S. Sugar Beet Assn., 1001 Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington 5, D.C., sup- 
plies free a classroom kit on the 
sugar beet which includes a unit, 
visual material, and an information- 


al booklet, The Silver Wedge. 
. 


When history, geography. and 
are combined as social studies, 
should the material be organized? 


civics 
how 


The modern tendency is toward 
integrating the content subjects in- 
to significant cores. Broad areas to 
be covered include food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, and com- 
munication—in other words, how 
people have lived and are iiving to- 
day. Each large area may be divided 
into many smaller units. For ex- 
ample, under the general subject of 
communication, the following topics 
may be studied. 

How Man Has Made Records 

How We Send Messages 

The Post Office 

Paper and Papermaking 

Story of Bookmaking 

Telephone, radio, and so on 

On the other hand, many units 
cut across the boundary lines of the 
broad areas. For example, a study 
of health would include not only 
food and nutrition, but shelter and 
general living; a study of American 
Indians would involve all the major 
areas mentioned above. 





Can you suggest some seasonal windoy 
decorations suitable for primary pupils 
to make in March? 


It seems to me that it is preferable 
for children to use their originality 
in painting single pictures or murals, 
and in drawing designs which can be 
hung in the classroom and in bare 
spaces in the halls. Personally, I'd 
rather see windows as clean and clear 
as possible, with simple curtains and 
perhaps some bulbs or plants on the 
window sills. Plain spaces are need- 
ed to give the room an appearance 
of calmness. 


I should like to know how much color 
theory I ought to teach my pupils in 
fourth grade. 


I would say that theory should be 
combined with practice. As fourth- 
graders paint, some of the following 
points may be repeated over and 
over until they have learned them. 

1. Black, gray, and white are neu- 
trals. Yellow, orange, red, violet, 
blue, and green are colors, 

2. We don’t buy brown paint. 
We make it out of dirty reds, blues, 
and so on. We call paints dirty 
when they have other colors mixed 
in them so that they are no longer 
clear and clean. 

3. The following colors make gray: 
(1) red, green, and white; (2) blue, 
orange, and white; (3) violet, yellow, 
and white. 

4. Bright yellows, reds, and blues 
in a picture—for example, a circus 
poster—will give it a lively effect. 

§. Every picture should have dark 
spaces to enrich it and light spaces 
to let the pattern show. 

6. Various tones of blue look well 
together, as do various tones of red. 


+ 


Please give me the names of some books 
that will help rural-school pupils te 
do woodworking with simple tools. 


The following books are recom- 
mended for your needs. 

Birdhouses, by Paul Champion 
(Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 


$1.50). 
Birdhouses Boys Can .Build, by 
Albert A. Siepert (Manual Arts 


Press, Peoria 3, Ill.; $.65). 

Coping Saw Work, by Edward 
Francis Worst (Bruce Pub. © 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.; $2.75). 
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‘my turn to have a secret? I ad- 

mit that you were very clever and 

vy rather surprised me about the 

arden. But there is something about 

this garden that you haven’t seen yet! 
HANS—What is it? 

KATRINA—W here? 

GRETCHEN—Is it something nice? 

FATHER—You might 
your eyes a little before you leave! 
Exits laughing.) 

CHILDREN (/unting and finding 
tyster baskets) —Oh! 
oh! (They hold baskets high.) 

(Music of “Amaryllis” sounds, all 
caracters) group at front of stage, 
wd sing as curtains close.) 





: 


. 


EpITORIAL NOTE: 

Yetor record No. 20169; “Welcome, 
Sgeet Springtime” is in Twice 55 Plus 
‘ommunity Songs, The New Brown 
p C. Birchard & 
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In a Dutch Garden 


(Continued from page 40) 


J 
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k, published by C. 


Jick inquired. 


He talked for a minute to the little 
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Jack poured out the sirup and then 
gt the pan in the snow to cool. 


bear. 
gince. 





try using 


O-o-h! O-o- 


“Amaryllis” is on 


Boston. 


The Sugar Thief—II 
(Continued from page 14) 
‘Candy!” said Laurel in delight. 


Brownie’s nose began to twitch. 
“May we have the tricks now?” 


“Yes, of course,” said Mr. Seldon. 


First Brownie did a funny 
Then he threw back his head 
and opened his mouth exactly as if 
he were laughing, and waved his lit- 
tk paw at the children. 
“He’s good, isn’t he?” Laurel 
sked. “Daddy could put him in a 
sow, but he ought to be free.” 
“Could you put him in a national 
park?” Jerry asked. 
“Oh, yes!” said Laurel. “That is 
where he would be happiest.” 
“As soon as Brownie is old enough 
t0 be entirely independent,” said 
Mr. Seldon, “Ill arrange for him to 
betaken to one of the national parks.” 
“Perhaps if we visit the park 
smetime in the summer we'll come 
upon Brownie near one of the park 
tuds,” said Jack’s father. 
“Maybe he will do his tricks for 
us,” Laurel added. 
Jack threw a maple-sugar cake, 
and Brownie caught it in his mouth. 
“Do you think you will like to be 
; pire, Brownie?” he asked. 
; If Brownie gobbled the candy. Then 
he threw back his brown head and 


laughed and laughed. 
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PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE... 


By this time you probably have seen the strik- 
ing new PILLSBURY’s COMMUNIQUE. But we’ve 
had so many good letters about it that we want 
to make sure you do see it—every month 
throughout the coming school year. 

It’s bigger. As a teaching aid it will be even 
more helpful to you in its new editorial scope 
than the former “‘Fightin’ Food Communique.” 
12 pages, in all. It has a cover that’s all- 
American. .. and feminine. The inside sparkles, 
too, with practical, informative articles—and 
pictures—each timed and designed to assist 
you in your educational work. For instance— 


of-the-month article or two on foods, # 










about bolting cloth and crystal in a recent 
issue. The “hit page’’ on “Career Cues and 
Hobby Horses’’—with its new what-about- 
the-future approach for girls. Two pages of 
Ann Pillsbury’s best recipes . . . especially pre- 
pared for you. Plus two more on the food tide 
—Pillsbury’s Food Memo—and last-second 
Final Food Flashes. 

PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE will continue to 
bring these teaching aids to you all throvgh 
the coming school year. You will want to re- 
ceive it regularly and put its contents to work. 
Strictly non-commercial in editorial character, 

of course. It will be mailed to you FREE, 


the page, “‘Across the Editor’s Desk,” settee 
with a “nutshell’’ synopsis of a best- sgsbury: . in whatever quantities you need. Just 
Gr %, use the coupon in the coupon section. 


Bearding the “Lion” 


(Continued from page 41) 


MR. LYON—You told about it 
‘ety well, my boy. (To the others.) 
Ive always been much interested in 
uture myself, so when Ernest ex- 
Paned what you wanted to do, I 
vas delighted! 
MARY—You will let us use the 
Sore, thep, Mr. Lyon? 
MR. LYON—Most certainly! Most 
ertainly!’ But on one condition! 
BILL (warily)—We haven't much 
Money in the treasury, Mr. Lyon. 


_MR. LYON—I’m afraid they won't 


letters to the Editor, news about 
Pillsbury’s Planning Panel. Appealing 
and factual features, like the ones 


4B XXXX S 
"2d Deo 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





BILL—What are they, Mr. Lyon? 
(Mr. Lyon gives Bill a paper. Bill 
hands it to Mary.) Read it, please, 
Mary. You're the secretary. 

MARY (reading from the paper)— 
“In return for the use of Mr. Lyon’s 
White Street store for our nature ex- 
hibit, we, the members of the Wide- 
Awake Club, promise to meet there 
regularly as long as the club remains 





like my terms, will they, Ernest? 
ERNEST—Oh, golly! Yes! 


active or until the store is rented. 





(There is enthusiastic applause at 
this point.) Furthermore, we promise 
to make good use of Mr. Lyon’s ref- 
erence books and field equipment.” 

BiLL—That’s super! Thank you, 
Mr. Lyon. 

MR. LYON—Oh, don’t thank me! 
Thank Ernest. He talked me into it. 


KAY—I knew you had it in you, 


Ernie! 


of showing our thanks, I move that 
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(Turns to Bill.) As a way 


we appoint Ernest publicity manager. 
If he gets as good results with the 
public as he has done with Mr. Lyon, 
the exhibit will be a grand success! 
EVERYONE—Second the motion! 
BILL—I guess we don’t need to 
vote on that, Ernie! You're in! 
You're the publicity manager of the 


Wide-Awake Club. 
ERNEST (looking dazed, but much 





pleased) —Oh, golly! Me? Oh, gee! 
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FRE: TEACHING HELP 
FOR YOUR 


MOUTH HYGIENE (CLASSES 





TEACHERS find these two free aids so helpful 
— they've requested over 789,000 copies in 4 
months. They can’t praise them enough for the 
way they arouse student enthusiasm ...and sim- 
plify teaching. You'll find these practical teaching 
helps effective and authoritative... prepared by 
a dental expert especially for school use. Just 
check the quantity you need on the coupon in 
the Coupon Section. They're free! You'll receive 


them by return mail—compliments of Pepsodent. 


in 4 months! 


copies requested 


























1. FOR TEACHERS 
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2. FOR STUDENTS 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Mail coupon today 


epscdent 


DIVISION 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


See Coupon Section 
Page 59 











10¢ 287 PACKETS 10c LEARN 
EASTER — SPRING j 
Each packet ia complete and contains new or revised Mi LL | N ERY 
material previously used in our TEACHER - PLANS 
There are large and small posters, blackboard bor- AT HOM £ 


ders, window pictures, construction material, etc 





Easter Packet Spring Packet Posters Design and make exclusive 
First Easter indian Packet Buy War Stamps hats under personal direc 
Easter Bunnies Eskimo Packet Mexico 3 4 tion of one of America 
Blackboard Borders Social Science Patriotic noted designers. Complete materials, blocks, etc.. 
Window Pictures Save Scrap Pilgrims 


furnished. Every step illustrated. You make exclu- 











Each Packet is complete — 10c each 
Mail your order today—sent postpaid immediately 
Add Ge to check to cover bank charge. 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 2120, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31 
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sive salable hats right from the start. We teach you 
how to start a profitable business in spare time. Low 
cost and easy terms. Expert milliners are in demand 
Free National Placement Dept. Send for free catalog 
LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 263, Chicago 7, fil. 
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Drusilla and the Minstrel 


(Continued from page 44) 


pickon (holds over Minstrel’s head 
the bone from which he has caten) — 
This is the saddest sight to see, 
Though once as lively as you or me. 
It walked on four legs instead of two, 
And was killed and roasted—to be 
eaten by you! 
MINSTREL—It’s simple. 
(Crowd applauds.) 
DICKON—I am too casy for this 
man. This time I shall surely baffle 
him. (He holds up Minstrel’s harp.) 
This has a voice all like to hear, 
Yet it only sings when you are near. 
Its voice is in a house with strings, 
And when you touch it how it sings! 
MINSTREL—That must be my own 
harp. (Removes blindfold.) 
ALt—Play on it, Minstrel. 
pRUSILLA—Give us a ballad. 
MINSTREL—Gladly, my lady. This 
is called “Elsa’s Flight.” 
prusita—Oh, did she really fly? 
MINSTREL—You shall hear. (Takes 
harp, plucks a string, and recites.) 


Sir Loin! 


Fair Elsa, lovely as the day, 
Was captive in a tower; 

She looked for help from far away— 
For rescue prayed each hour. 


The bravest knights came riding by 
In hopes to set her free, 

But found a foeman hiding nigh 
Whose strength was that of three. 


No knight was able to prevail 
Against his awful arm. 

Each one who tried was sure to fail 
Or, frighted, took alarm. 


Fair Elsa, watching, scanned each 
joust 
With tears and sobs and cries. 
“Alas!” she said, “my only trust 
Is help sent from the skies.” 


So steep the rock, so high the peak, 
No mortal foot could scale, 

Yet way is seen by those who seck, 
And, daring, scorn to fail. 


One knight, the young Sir Elfinstan, 
Set out upon the quest. 

In his brave mind there was a plan 
More daring than the rest. 


He wore beneath his armor bright 
A vestment made of feathers— 

Possessing birdlike power of flight 
In fair and stormy weathers. 


With heavy armor laid aside, 
He looked like some strange bird. 
His two strong arms he stretched out 
wide, 
And soared without a word. 


The Lady Elsa watched him rise, 
Till she could see him clear. 
Like wisp of cloud that sails the 
skies, 
He came, and now was near. 


He reached the tower and raised her 
high 
In arms so strong and tender; 
Then wafted her, though foe was 
nigh, 
Toward sunset’s rosy splendor. 


Some say, “He carried her above, 
To his castle in the skies”; 

And others, ““Twas a dream of love, 
For mortal never flies!” 


Howe’er it be, I only know 
That which was told to me. 

I think the story goes to show 
Some spirits will be free. 


(All applaud vigorously. Dichyp 
who has been asleep during the son 
wakes with a start and capers roun; 
Minstrel drinks deeply from one oj 
the large cups on the table.) 

DRUSILLA (rises and goes towg; 
Minstrel as if under a spell) —Thyy 
what I meant when I said I wantg 
to fly. You know what it means ; 
be free. 

MINSTREL (holding up one foo: 
wrapped in rags)—Lady, if bein 
free means wandering up and doy, 
the carth in storm and sunshine wit 
weary feet, then am I free 

pRuUsILLA—But if your feet x 
weary, your head is not. For yo, 
have seen so much that you can 3! 
ways make pictures of the fields an) 
rivers and mountains in your minj 
What is a mountain, Minstrel? 

MINSTREL—A mountain, fair lad 
is a great swelling of land so hig 
that it seems to touch the clouds ané 
so broad that this whole castle migh: 
be lost within its rocky depth ani 
leave no sign. Many a mountain hay, 
[ climbed, and hard and steep was th; 
way. 

DRUSILLA—But when the top 
reached, what can be seen? 

MINSTREL—Ah, one can_ see 
great distance—castles, forests, wid: 
rivers—the view from the top 
worth the climb. 

LADY DELPHINE—Drusilla, yo 
will weary the minstrel with you 
questions. (She rises, at which al 
of the retainers quictly begin to drij 
off the stage, talking softly together 
She goes toward Minstrel, who bou 
with respect as she approaches.) W 
thank you for your pleasant enter 
tainment, Minstrel. Your song wa 
charming. I fear it has put notion 
into my daughter's mind. (Exifs.) 

DRUSILLA (as if to herself)—Th 
notions were already there. (Ti 
Minstrel.) How did you know? 

LADY DELPHINE (reappears 
doorway)—Come, Drusilla, you hav 
heard enough to fill that fancifs 
head of yours. You will not sleep. 

DRUSILLA (as Aer mother wit 
draws)—Sleep! One can sleep whei 
one is old. But I am not old. Te 
me, Minstrel, how did you kno 
what I wanted to hear? 

MINSTREL (sits down, picks up hi 
harp, and strums idly as he talks) 
Lady, it is a minstrel’s business 
know what people want to hear. W 
bring you news and pleasure, 1 
mance and adventure. We serve 2 
man but we understand all men. ¥ 
follow no king but our own wis 
We are information, amusement, am 
public opinion. We keep alive man 
great deeds and hold up a mirror ¢ 
reflect his best features. 

DRUSILLA—Why, that is a greate 
thing than fighting! 

MINSTREL—Yes, my lady. WV. 
ends in death, but great songs 
stories never dic. 

LADY DELPHINE (reappearing 
the doorway)—Drusilla, come! 

DRUSILLA—I shall, Mother. (7 
Minstrel.) My mind feels free. fs 
no hooded falcon any more. 
soar over the mountains. Thank y@ 
for opening my cage. (Exifs.) 

(Minstrel watches her leave w 
the curtains slowly close.) 
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Practical Line Drawings In many schools, teachers allow 
(Continued from page 34) re to use only the non- 
rardening clay. However, using this 
“om Onc can follow this rule for teach- | material all through the first grade is 
mM ing first-grade drawing: Reduce the | a hindrance to their modeling later. 
nd drawing to its lowest terms (so to | They should use the kind of clay that 
oF speak), omitting every unessential hardens. The modeling then has to 
ine and keeping only the lines neces- | be done solidly or the objects will fall 
‘ard sary to describe the object or person. apart. Thus children mect the chal- 
atl If the drawings are made simple, the | lenge of the material. st 
tefl child can learn to draw many which - 
‘tll the teacher shows him. He will in- <— 
vent some of his own. He will build | An Automobile Panorama aaa 
wt yp a drawing vocabulary. The more (Couttaued from page 3%) R= 
ing™ things he can draw, the better he will = 
Will be able to express himself. The best drawings of the most rep- = 
vith Wax crayons and cheap paper are | resentative automobiles were chosen = 
the best materials for the child to use | for use on the panel. Several children = 
al when he is learning to draw. The | planned the background while the — 
you 12” x 18” paper is better than the | cars were being reproduced on butch- = 
al 9” x 12” size. Cheap newsprint may | ers paper. Dark colors were chosen es 
andl be used, instead of 12” x 18” manila | for the earlier cars and brighter colors 
ini drawing paper, which is hard to get | for the more modern ones. The fin- 
now. The child must have a chance | ished pictures were cut out and pasted 
dv to make many drawings. If he has to | on the background. Below each cai 
igh save paper he will not learn to draw. | was printed the year it represented. 
and Much practice is necessary. While doing the background, the 
gh His next step is to paint simple | committee decided to improve the 
and things on large pieces of wrapping | road as the cars were improved. At 
avi paper or tagboard. He should use big | the beginning of the pancl the road 
thi brushes, and paint the objects large | was narrow and somewhat bumpy. 
on the paper to give him a feeling | It continued to become wider and 
> of freedom. : smoother until finally the road under 
Some of the drawings shown here | the newest car was modern even to 
: Wi —for example, the pig, swan, burro, | the center safety line. t will be easy for you to plan an interesting and instructive rayon 
“idyll elephant, cow, horse, and dog—will Through carrying on this study the project with the help of the two kits describing the manufacture of 
help children to model in clay. In | children gained a deeper understand- : or 
certain instances, suggest making the | ing and appreciation of a machine viscose and acetate rayon. These kits will help you bring to your 
youl legs thicker than they would natural- | which they had generally taken for students the wonder of man’s achievement in creating this important 
foul ly be so that the animals will stand | granted. They learned to distinguish fiber, which is so much a part of their daily lives. 
firm. Keep the figures a good size. | sizes by comparison, and had practice 
Young children should never be asked | in using reference material. Art prin- Included in these kits are samples, showing the actual steps in the 
to model things that are very small. | ciples already learned were utilized. 


manufacture of rayon . . . from the wood chips and cotton linters 


Wed Qs ee through to the finished yarn. Also included are eight clear illustrations 
SS ‘ee : 
_ ; 


As of men actually at work making rayon, with concise descriptions of 


each step. 


FOR ALL YOUR CLASSES 


A rayon project may be used in connection with your history, geog- 


"Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You’ll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 
of teachers for more than 40 years. Not so 
long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s 
a Parachute for Happy Landings.” We in- 
vite you to share this comfortable feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 


raphy, social science or drawing classes . . . or for worthwhile study 


and recreation periods . . . or as an interesting outside activity, involv- 


ing library research, notebook work and a school-wide exhibit. 


SEND FOR EASY-TO-USE TEACHING MATERIAL 


The following material is available to help you develop a rayon project 


in your school. To order, simply fill out and mail the coupon on 
page 46. 
EDUCATIONAL KITS, described above, each 50 cents: 


Part I —The Viscose Process Part II~The Acetate Process 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES — Free Teachers’ Unit of Work and 
students’ seatwork material, “Journey with Rayon” and “Clothes from 


the Forest.” 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES — Free Teachers’ Unit of Work 
and students’ worksheet, “Check Your Rayonology.” 


* T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for 
your money when you buy direct from a company that has 
never failed its members through depressions, epidemics 

and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all 

the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
gives complete information. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


743 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
Month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 



















A BETTER WAY TO’ BUY RAYON FABRICS 











4 -*. 4, —-. _ This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, 

when quarantined and salary FREE INFORMATION COUPON after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability... 
(Ti egg a a ~ and To the T.C.U., 743 T.C.U. Building, . . - 

tation nefits, Travel Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Id ; . 
In ote aoe — Pres I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- EDUCATIONAL SECTION . 

ate, Gettenet Memaine des tion. Send me full details without obligation. 
yom |Serttin Complete Fractures AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
7 and Dislocations. Policies Neme— 


Paying larger benefits will be 
‘sued you if you so desire. 
All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewY ork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Od. 
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- NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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builder of strong bones and teeth, is supplied by ice 
cream in a form which is readily assimilated. A medium-sized serving (1 6 quart) 
of vanilla ice cream supplies a sixth of the calcium needed by an adult daily. Ice 


Cream is in Group Four of the U. S. Government Basic Seven Food Groups. 
































FOOD VALUE of one serving of vanilla ice cream 
Calories | Protein Gm. | Calcium Gm. | Vitamin A1.U.| Thiamin Mg. | RibofiavinMg. 
200 3.9 0.131 399 | 0.038 | 0.105 


. SHARE WITH OUR BOYS... 


Army meals because it is a nutritious food and an aid to morale. 


Twice a week ice cream is included in plans for 
So if you aren't 
able to get all the ice cream you want, remember, you are sharing with our service 


men and women. When the war is won, there will be plenty of ice cream for everybody. 


-++THIS VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


belongs in your nutrition reference kit. A Free 


copy will be mailed to you on request. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Dept. INS-345, lil N. Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promoting national health 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 







NATIONAL 
DAIRY 


COUNCIL 
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PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 

—these are signs of weak or fallen arches, Dr. Scholl’s Arch 

Supports and exercise give relief by remov ofc 

cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and 

Sy restore your arches to normal, Expertly fitted at 
hoe, Surgical FREES and Dept. Stores 

\ Zs Sein bere- F Daokiet on FOOT 

CARE. write Dr. Scholl's, lac., Chicago. 


Dr Srholls . ee 













There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Conmen Foot Trouble 
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The Philippine Islands— 
A Unit 
(Continued from page 18) 


2. Effect of Japanese domination on 
educational progress. 

Hl. Amusements. 

1. Native amusements. 

2. American influence—baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, motion pictures. 

1. War in the Philippines. 

1. Battles of Bataan and Corregidor. 
2. Return of MacArthur—progress 
to date. 


J. The Philippines in the future. 
MATERIALS 


We listed many sources of materi- 
als—geographies, readers, 
storybooks, magazines, newspapers, 
encyclopedias, maps in atlases and 
separate maps, radio talks. ‘ 

A committee was appointed to find 
what material we already had in our 
own room. Two children requested 
help of the upper-grade social-studies 
class. Others volunteered to visit 
the local libraries, and everyone 
promised to look for material at 
home. A request was sent to 
State Library, which had always been 
very co-operative. 

As materials began to come in, 
most of them were placed on book- 
shelves, available to all. Our bulletin 
board was kept filled with newspaper 
and magazine articles, pictures, and 
cartoons. Radio broadcasts of news 
about the Philippines were discussed. 

Research work was done by groups 
and by individuals who reported to 
the class. The teacher read aloud a 
story based on the Battle of Bataan 
—Swords and Sails in the Philippines, 
by Phyllis Sowers (Albert Whitman). 
The pupils took turns in reading 
aloud from The Filipino Twins, by 
Lucy F. Perkins (Houghton Mifflin) 

One of the girls, whose brother had 
fought in the batile of Corregidor 
and, since then, had been held cap- 
tive by the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines, brought several of the printed 
card forms which he had sent home. 
Someone brought Philippine stamps. 
One boy contributed some bamboo 
for us to use in construction work. 

Regretting the lack of a large map 
of the Philippines, we decided to 
make one. First a large bulletin 
board was covered with brown wrap- 
ping paper. On this, four children 
prepared a brightly painted map. 

Only the largest islands were 
shown, and the eleven largest were 
named. Important cities were indi- 
cated, as were the peninsula of Bataan 
and the island of Corregidor. 

In constructing a model Filipino 
the children worked in 
groups. Paper was used for ground, 
water, bushes, and _ flowers. 
Coconut trees had trunks made of 
sticks, leaves of paper, and coconut 
clusters of nonhardening clay. Peo- 
ple and animalsy made of the clay, 
were shown in various activities. 

The houses were paper boxes paint- 
ed to look as if the walls were of 
woven palm leaves and the roofs of 
straw. They were set on bamboo 
stilts, each with a bamboo ladder 
leading up to the entrance. 

On the water we placed a vinta 
(Philippine boat) made by one of the 
boys. Another boy contributed two 

(Continued on page 57) 
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New 1945 Epition--. 
NOW READY 


for your 
Sewing Class! 


Classrooms used more than 300- 
000 copies of the 1944 edition of this 
exciting booklet, “Bag of Tricks for 
Home Sewing’’. It shows how to 
make cotton bags into dresses, 
playsuits, aprons, tea sets, and 101 
other useful and attractive items 
for the home. No bag is too small 
to be used effectively. There are 
many suggestions for every size. 


It's fun—and with fabrics scarce— 
it's thrifty and patriotic to sew with 
cotton bags. 


SEND for YOUR 


copies NOW... 





embers ot your sewing 
class (limit 25) Us e the 
coupon elsewhere in this 
issue, or address 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCI 
OF AMERICA 


——— —— 


MEMPHIS 1, TEN 








POST OFFICE BOX 18 
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Money Back 
lf Blackheads 
Don’t Disappea 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this ev® 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big # 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface bie 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of out 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother look 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toilet 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Impe 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to GO 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 





Invitations - Announce 
100 hand - engraved 
Including envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved ® 
100 Visiting Cards i 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphie. 
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In Oregon you can get more 
out of living and live better. 
In Oregon you'll find a cor- 
dial people, a friendly cli- 
mate and ample career oppor- 
tunities. 


Homes with a view aren’t unusu- 
al in Oregon because everywhere 
you turn there is a view. Four 
brief scenery-packed hours sep- 
arate the blue Pacific from the 
towering Cascade Mountains... 
both are easily accessible when 
you live in Oregon. And, the op- 
portunities available here, in the 
profession of education, bring 
this promise of better living 

well within your reach. 





Oregon’s modern progressive 
tities reflect the forward think- 
ing of the State. Examples: Med- 
ford and Hood River, famous 
fruit centers; Corvallis, home of 
Oregon State College; Salem, the 
State Capital; Astoria, historic 
port; and Portland, Oregon’s me- 
tropolis, fourth largest Pacific 
Coast city, famed for its homes 
and culture. Oregon is a won- 
derful place to live and make a 
living ! 
. 


Hyou are interestedin learning more 
tbout present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
Stades for which you are qualified. 


This advertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


The OREGON JOURNAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
If you lived in Portland you'd read 
The Journal 





The Philippine Islands— 
A Unit 


(Continued from page 56) 


miniature alligators. A carabao was 
modeled in clay, and the cart which 
he drew (filled with bananas and co- 
conuts) was fashioned from a match- 
box, with wheels cut from the ends 
of a spool. Bamboo mats were woven, 
and Filipino dolls were dressed in na- 
tive costumes. 

It was suggested that we pretend 
the village had been liberated by the 
Americans. Everyone liked this idea, 
so we arranged an airfield guarded by 
soldiers and machine guns, with the 
United States flag flying over it. 

Some pupils worked on large mu- 
rals, picturing Philippine subjects. 

After our study of the islands was 
completed, we gave an assembly pro- 
gram in which we displayed and ex- 
plained our map, sketched the history 
of the islands, and referred to the 
present conflict. In showing some of 
the paintings we had made, we gave 
explanations and told stories to bring 
out facts that had been learned. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 
1. Using various types of books, in- 
dexes, tables of contents. 
2. Using a variety of sources. 
3. Noting date of publication. 
4. Reading to reproduce stories and 
make reports. 
5. Skimming. 
6. Reading aloud to class. 
B. Spelling. 
1. Learning to spell words needed in 
written work on the Philippines. 
2. Keeping lists of words which 
might be useful in written work. 
C. Language. 
1. Written, 
a) Business letters requesting ma- 
terials, 


. . = . | 
b) Descriptions of things found in 


the Philippines. 

c¢ )Topics of interest, such 
“Earthquakes” and “Typhoons.” 
2. Oral. 

a) Reporting on topics. 

b) Reproducing stories that have 
been read. 

c) Sharing in assembly program. 
D. Social studies. 
1. Consulting source material. 


as 


2. Learning use of map keys. 

3. Measuring distances by map*scales. 
4. Zones, continents, oceans, islands, 
peninsulas. 

FE. Science. 

1. Volcanoes and earthquakes. 

2. Typhoons. 

3. Coral reefs. 

4. Causes of rainfall; effect of moun- 
tain ranges. 

§. Earth’s movement in relation to 


sun; seasonal change. 

6. Difference in time in various parts 
of the world. 

F. Arithmetic. 

1. Review of numbers in thousands. 
2. Review of time. 

3. Simple problems growing out of 
the work. 

G. Arts and crafts. 

1. Sand-table scene: construction of 
houses, trees, people, carts, animals. 
2. Drawings and paintings of Philip- 
pine subjects. 

3. Map drawing. 

4. Weaving of mats. 

5. Making of Filipino dolls. 


























Ameritas 
vicTORY SCHEDULE 
Pacific Theatre — 
— HARD REGIOOR * Apr-May, 1942 
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HISTORY'S TIME TABLE 


The miracle of America’s “time-table war” in the Pacific will 


brighten the pages of history for many generations of future, 
free Americans. They will read of the incredible regularity and 
precision with which our glorious armed forces ... all working 
together in one great offensive ... conquered time, distance 
and the Japanese. 


It is understandable that the management and the employees 
of a western railroad, like the ROCK ISLAND LINES, should feel a 
share of the pride in this tremendous, coordinated achievement. 
For a military offensive is only as powerful as its supply lines 
are dependable. 


This time-table of history has been, and still is, our most im- 
portant time-table, too. Since the beginning of the war, millions 
of tons of war freight and hundreds of thousands of fighting 
men have been transported over the rails of the ROCK ISLAND 
. . . on schedule. The men and women of our railroad dared 
not fail . . . and they did not fail. 


Until the war ends victoriously for America, our most important 
business, and the business of our 24,000 patriotic employees, 
will be the most dependable war transportation service we 
know how to provide. 





Rock 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


ONE 


Island 





OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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A useful, hetpful way to 
appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 
want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 


you know, from the point of being your most charming and 
efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 
you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wliolesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 

a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 

- There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 
this delicious real-mint 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 






To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 


seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 


And, consequently, appear at their best. 


@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas. ... But when once more everyone can be supplied, 


rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. 


z-4 





When There’s 
TASTE-THRILL 
They Really Enjoy 


MILK SOLIDS 
With Their I] 
School Lunch, 





~ —~ 3 


DariRich 7 


CHOCOLATE FLA 


hel 


BV bet 


FLAVORED DRINK 


...is rich in taste-thrill — and rich in milk 
solids! That's why so many school dieticians 
have this swell tasting fresh dairy drink on 
the lunch room menu every single day! 


Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink. 


CHICAGO 10, IiL., 401 W. Superior Street 


NEW YORK 18, WN. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 


¢ =. 
%: us: SS * 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF FINE FLAVORS 
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A Medieval Dramatization 
(Continued from page 21) 


could engage in a discussion con- 
cerning the falcon hunt of the day 
and the tournament of the morrow. 
Acceptance of this suggestion neces- 
sitated the complete rewriting of 
two skits. 

The arrival of the ladies and the 
troubadour terminated the knights’ 
discussion and provided an occasion 
for a display of the jester’s antics, 
for group dancing of the old English 
dances, and for the singing of an- 
cient ballads. The merriment was 
stopped momentarily by the arrival 
of a pilgrim bound for Jerusalem. 
The scene concluded with the entire 
company sitting down to dinner. 

Sufficient typewritten copies of 
the play were secured, and the play 
“went into production.” Several 
parts proved too wordy and these 
were either eliminated or broken up. 
Some bits seemed to lag and had to 
be rewritten to include more action. 
After six weeks of intensive effort, 
the play opened. A tapestry, flanked 
on each side by a suit of armor, had 
been painted by the children to serve 
as a backdrop. Shields bearing coats 
of arms hung on the wall. Swords 
were thrust behind the shields. A 
throne chair on a slightly elevated 
platform stood at left front. This 
was balanced on the right front by a 
holder containing the halberds used 
by the knights in their dance. Straw 
was scattered about the floor to rep- 
recent rushes. The setting looked 
truly medieval. 


Making a Box Movie 
(Continued from page 21) 


with transparent gummed tape. It 
was left there until the others were 
done. Finally all were seen at one 
time by the class members, who sug- 
gested improvements. The same was 
done with the caption sheets. 


MAKING THE CAPTIONS 


A caption for cach painting was 
composed by the group. It was writ- 
ten on a slip of paper and numbered. 
Each numbered slip was given to the 
child who wanted to make that pic- 
ture. He was to letter his own cap- 
tion en the sheet which would pre- 
cede the painting in the finished film. 

These points were listed to think 
about in doing lettering. 

1. Plan lettering that is large 
enough for the space, leaving a suit- 
able margin all around. 

2. Draw guidelines with a pencil. 

3. Keep letters in any one word 
near together, and leave the width of 
a letter between words. 

4. Finish letters with black crayon 
or paint heavy enough to be seen at 
a distance. 

After all corrections had been 
made, the paintings, story sheets, and 
accessory sheets in their right order 
were fastened together with gummed 
paper tape on the back where the 
sheets overlapped. The left end of 
the long film was fastened to the left 
roller with gummed tape, the film was 
rolled up, and the other end was at- 
tached to the right-hand roller. The 
final step was tacking the decorated 
proscenium arch in place. 
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List Your Name 
As you look forward to this enjoy- 
able period of the future make your 
participation assured. Write today 
for “Highspots of a Michigan Vaca- 
tion” which automatically will list 
your name in order to receive 
Michigan’s beautiful, completely in- 
formative 4-color postwar literature. 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 24-25) 


MAN LEARNS TO FARM 


1. No. 

2. Because Greece was hilly and 
rocky. 

3. They keep the soil from wash- 
ing down a hillside. 

4. By ditches that brought water 
from a river. 


§. Manors. 

6. A farm laborer of the Middle 
Ages. 

7. By dragging a tree over the 
field. 


8. An estate under cultivation, 
especially in the South. 
9. A planter. 
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Better Reading Methods 


(Continued from page 26) 


2. Integrated lessons. 

There should be several = a 
week of this type. They will include 
the reading and solving of arithmetic 
problems, and the reading of lessons 
in health, science, or nature-study 
books. In upper grades these lessons 
should often be given to expand the 
content subjects, requiring the use of 
encyclopedias and other reference 
books in various fields of subject mat- 
ter. _ Such lessons may be presented 
through blackboard work, experience 
charts, or other materials planned by 
the teacher. Pupil initiative should 
always be encouraged. 

3. Drill lessons. 

In the lower grades you will have 
your basal lesson and probably some 
type of drill lesson each day. In the 
upper grades drills should be conduct- 
ed as needed, at least once a weck or 
oftener. On these days do not feel 
that you haven't had a reading lesson 
just because you did not use a reader! 

Drill lessons should include: 

a) Phonics.—Acquiring a simple 
knowledge of sounds, rhyming words, 
and so on, in the lower grades; of 
word analysis, prefixes, suffixes, dia- 
critical marks, syllabication, and so 
on, in the upper grades. 

b) Dolch Word List (also other 
vocabulary drill). —The Dolch List’s 
220 words make up about 50 per 
cent of all our reading. They should 
be recognized instantly by every child 
above the second grade and should 
be drilled on with 100 per cent rec- 
ognition as a goal. [The Dolch List 
was reprinted in the September 1944 
issue of THe INsTRUCTOR, page 64. ] 

c) Drill in alphabetical arrange- 
ments, locating words in a diction- 
ary, and using a table of contents. 

4. Seatwork lessons. 

These may be an outgrowth of the 
basal reading lesson, or of the inte- 
grated lesson. Accompanying some 
of the series of basal readers are ex- 
cellent workbooks. They are de- 
signed to give purposeful drill in the 
use of vocabulary introduced in the 
reader, and to strengthen reading 
skills. If the child’s book is on his 
reading-ability level, he should be 
able to use his workbook independent- 
ly, except for explanations and di- 
rections, 

Leisure-time reading. 

There should be many library books 
from which reading can be done “just 
for fun.” In selecting these, individ- 
ual abilities and tastes should be con- 
sidered. Some periods should be given 
over to recreational reading, when 
every child is absorbed in a book chat 
he is reading solely for his own enjoy- 
ment. However, such reading should 
be guided and supervised. Part of 
the period may be spent in making 
short reports, or in letting the chil- 
dren tell why they like the book they 
are reading. 

The teacher herself should be a 
good oral reader. Often she should 
read prose and verse to the class. Re- 
laxation periods, which are necessary 
every day, may well be spent by the 


teacher in reading something that the 


children will enjoy. 
6. Oral interpretation. 

There will probably be a great 
deal of oral reading during a basal 
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reading lesson. In the first grade 
much learning comes from hearing 
oneself and others read. But some 
motive should always be set up: “The 
next part tells where Francis was go- 
ing. Read it to the class.” 

Rereading of material orally after 
reading it silently is often desirable. 
“Read the paragraph that you liked 
best.” “Read aloud the page that ex- 
plains why the duck was unhappy.” 

When you wish to create an audi- 
ence situation, the material to be read 
should be especially prepared by one 
child, or perhaps by a group of chil- 
dren. Each child should understand 
that what he is to read must be so 
well prepared that his listeners will 
enjoy it. The reading and rereading 
of good poetry, to show different in- 
terpretations, is a valuable type of 
audience reading. Later the verse 
may be read to another group, to 
parents, or at a program. Especially 
in the first three grades, reading les- 
sons should be planned so that ‘we 
will be much oral reading of this 
kind. By the time a child finishes 
the third grade, he should be able to 
stand with poise before a group and 
read in an expressive way at his own 
reading level. 

Reading before an audience should 
certainly carry over into the upper 
elementary grades. Choral reading 
also is valuable—indeed it provides 
one of the most effective means of 
securing good oral expression. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


Have you been making a collection 
of war pictures—photographs from 
magazines or art subjects, or both— 
to give to your father or brother 
when he returns from the war? To 
group them suitably, you might 
classify them under such heads as 
naval, heavy armored equipment, in- 
vasion scenes, liberated countries. 

Make a loose-leaf scrapbook which 
will allow for the bulkiness of the 
pictures. Use tagboard sheets . for 
index cards. Slip the loose pictures 
into the proper places—do not paste 
them in the book. Keep leaves free 
for writing any notations you de- 
sire to include. Because “The Night 
Watch” is a military picture, it is an 
appropriate decoration for the cover 
of your book. 


We Studied 
Healthful Foods 


(Continued from page 16) 


OUTCOMES 


A. Ability to select a balanced meal. 
B. Knowledge of the signs of good 
nutrition. 

C. Greater appreciation of 
and vegetables. 

D. Desire to try unfamiliar foods. 

F. Willingness to save food, as shown 
by membership in Clean Plate Club. 
F, Familiarity with simple rules of 
table etiquette. 

G. Improved skills—in using books, 
in studying tool subjects, in handling 
saw and hammer. 

H. Growth in ability to plan, dis- 
cuss, and evaluate. 

I. Development of a larger group 
consciousness. 
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Subject for today: 


The Importance of the 
Hot Oatmeal Breakfast 
to Growing Children., 


Authorities agree on these facts; 


I Oatmeal leads wheat, corn or rice 
cereals in protein, absolutely nee. 
essary for building muscles, for 
the normal grewth and develop. 
ment of children. 


2 Oatmeal leads ali natural whole. 
grain cereals in Vitamin B}, essen. 
tial for growth, strength and 
energy. 

3 Oatmeal leads all cereals in food. 
energy. 

4 The many nutritional elements in 
oatmeal are balanced as nature 
placed them, undenatured and un- 
changed. 


Yes, when students have learned the 
hot oatmeal breakfast story, they will 
have learned much about the vital 
growth elements and basic nutrition. 
And they will have gained the deli- 
cious, appetizing flavor which makes 
this the most popular natural, whole- 
grain cereal in America. 


Quaker Oats 

















Write for RADIO!| 


If you believe you can write better mate- 
rial than that which you hear daily over 
your radio, you are probably right! Radio 
confesses it NEEDS new ideas, fresh mate- 
rial, new WRITERS. Day after day, R.W.1. 
home-study writers are hearing their own 
scripts on the air. It’s interesting! It's 
lucrative! They supply the imagination, we 
supply the professional technique training. 
May we send YOU complete information? 
No obligation, of course. Write 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio T Radio Center Sunset & Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 
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Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 
nation’s teading educational pubiis' 
announces a new department of PLAY 
FOR CHILDREN. We invite you to send for 
descriptive leaflet. 160-page catalog for 
junioe and senior high schools also free 
on request. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, isto ce ac 
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New York City 
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from famous stores 
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28th Street. Se 
for Booklet. Georg 
H. Newton, Mgr. 
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Your New Classes 


face an old problem { ) baabed@’ 


Teach them the facts about ~ »; J 


menstruation this simple, pleasant way. . . 


Each year your new students come to you with puzzled 
questions about the process of menstruation. Often they 
are too shy even to ask. But they are always eager to know. 
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When you give them this booklet, “As One Girl To 
Another,” you are taking advantage of the method that 
thousands of teachers are using to make life pleasanter, 
happier for hundreds of thousands of girls. 

Here is a booklet that treats the subject of menstruation 
in a frank, matter-of-fact fashion which makes it easy for 
your girls to understand... clears up their worries and 
uncertainties . . . transforms a Victorian mystery into a 
perfectly normal and natural process. Every statement is 
technically correct . . . but the 
whole booklet is written in the 
girl’s own language. 

Order plenty of copies so that 
every girl in your charge can have 
one. They are supplied to you 
FREE, with the compliments of 
Kotex*. You'll find they simplify 
this particular teaching problem 








considerably! Just fill out and mail 





the coupon, 
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“ROOM TO GROW 
~ 


} i | The Fact-Index—aAn Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make 
wes’ Compton's Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 
Fw 


Skilfully arranged so that every item of information and every 
picture may be found quickly — brief fact entries on subjects 
not treated in separate articles... many tables of information 


— sought by young people... difficult names and terms pronounced. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


} minds are naturally alert, active, eager and able 
to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is virtually 
no limit upon what they will reach out for, absorb, 
and use—if it comes to them in answer to their own 
curiosity and interest. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 

The treatment of each subject is pitched to the grade level 
where it is most frequently needed. Each article is treated 
fully to include both the elementary and more advanced 
conception of the subject. But in every instance the treat- 
ment is as direct and as simple as good writing can make it. 

The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 
That is why all grades—elementary and through high 
school—use it so successfully—why Compton's is first 
choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 
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